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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS:  TESTIMONY 

OF  H.  ROSS  PEROT 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1993 

United  States  Congress, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  3:05  p.m.  in  room  216, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  David  L.  Boren  (co-chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Boren.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  press  to 
clear  the  area  so  that  we  can  begin  the  hearing. 

Before  I  open  the  hearing  officially,  I  would  like  to  apologize  for 
our  colleagues  in  the  House.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  in  terms  of  our  own  scheduling.  They  have  five  back-to-back 
votes  which  were  unscheduled  but  which  have  now  started  on  the 
House  side.  So  the  House  members  of  the  committee  will  be  joining 
us  just  as  soon  as  the  last  of  those  votes  is  completed.  They  will  be 
coming  back  in,  but  it  will  be  just  a  few  minutes  before  those  votes 
are  completed  and  before  they  re  able  to  join  us. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  L.  BOREN,  A  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Chairman  Boren.  I  want  to  welcome  our  witness  to  the  hearing 
today  and  also  welcome  our  guest.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  a  very 
special  guest  with  us  today. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  are  well  aware  of  the  histo- 
ry of  reform  efforts  in  the  Congress.  The  last  major  effort  was,  I 
believe,  dubbed  a  success  by  all  observers.  We  have  had  efforts 
since  then.  We  have  had  efforts  that  have  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country. 

But  the  last  major  comprehensive  reform  of  Congress — the  most 
sweeping  reform  was  accomplished  in  1947  after  the  Munroney-La- 
Follette  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Munroney  in  the  Senate — 
then  Congressman  Munroney — and  Senator  LaFollette.  Senator 
Munroney  later  came  to  the  Senate  after  he  chaired  that  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  time  when  the  committee's  work  was  finished,  there  were 
38  committees  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  combined  with 
parallel  jurisdiction.  Congress  worked  more  as  it  should. 

When  we  wrote  the  legislation  that  established  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  to  attempt  another  major 
effort  at  reform,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War — the  earlier 
effort  coming  right  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  we  knew 

(l) 


we  faced  a  new  era  in  the  country  and  we  needed  reform  and 
change — we  patterned  the  make-up  of  this  committee  to  be  a  joint 
committee  with  House  Members  and  Senate  Members,  that  it  be  a 
total  bipartisan  committee  with  an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and 
an  equal  number  of  Republicans,  on  the  work,  pattern,  and  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  Munroney-LaFollette  Committee. 

I  am  very  pleased — and  I  don't  want  to  embarrass  her  because 
I've  not  told  her  I  would  do  that — but  we  are  very  pleased  to  have 
Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Munroney,  the  widow  of  Senator  Munroney,  in 
the  audience  with  us  today.  We  want  to  especially  welcome  her  to 
the  committee  and  to  its  proceedings. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  committed  to  trying  to  make  the  changes 
in  Congress  that  will  strengthen  this  institution.  In  many  ways  I 
think  we  would  have  to  say  that  the  last  election  focused  on  issues 
of  governmental  reform.  When  the  people  looked  at  the  fact  that  so 
much  time  is  spent  by  Members  of  Congress  raising  more  and  more 
money  to  mount  campaigns  with  more  and  more  of  that  money 
coming  from  special  interest  groups;  when  they  looked  at  the  fact 
that  very  often  there  has  been  a  revolving  door  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  with  people  leaving  high  positions  in 
our  Government  to  work  for  private  interests — some  of  them  pri- 
vate foreign  interests — when  they  looked  at  the  fact  that  unlike 
the  situation  when  the  Munroney-LaFollette  Committee  completed 
its  work  there  are  no  longer  38  committees  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

There  are  now  299  committees  and  subcommittees  in  the  Con- 
gress with  overlapping  jurisdiction  and  a  staff  that  has  grown  from 
some  2,000  to  12,000  direct  staff  with  almost  38,000  if  we  count  the 
support  staff  of  other  supporting  agencies  to  the  Congress. 

And  when  they  have  noticed  that  we  seem  to  be  bogged  down 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  major  problems  of  the  day — get- 
ting the  budget  deficit  under  control,  educational  reform,  improv- 
ing the  productivity  of  our  economy — people  I  think  were  trying  to 
express  to  us  that  they  didn't  want  politics  as  usual.  They  want 
change. 

I  think  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  believe  that  once  an  elec- 
tion season  is  passed  and  the  period  of  political  debate  is  over  that 
the  people  have  forgotten  about  the  need  for  changes  and  reform  in 
our  political  process.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten. The  people  expect  us  to  act.  The  people  do  not  want  business 
as  usual.  The  people  want  us  to  improve  this  institution  to  make  it 
better  serve  the  American  people  through  the  trustees  of  this  insti- 
tution and  the  members  of  this  committee. 

I  think  particularly  the  members  of  this  committee  from  both 
parties  and  both  Houses  have  a  real  commitment  to  reform  the  in- 
stitution and  to  reform  the  political  process.  They  sought  to  serve 
on  this  committee  because  they  have  those  values. 

We  are  the  trustees  of  this  institution.  It  doesn't  belong  to  us.  It 
belongs  to  the  American  people  and  it  belongs  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren  who  will  follow  us.  If  we  do  not  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility as  trustees  to  improve  this  institution,  who  will?  There  is  no 
one  else  in  a  position  to  do  it.  There  is  no  one  else  that  has  a  vote 
to  change  our  rules  and  to  change  our  structure  and  to  change  our 
procedure.  We  have  that  vote  and  we  have  that  opportunity.  If  we 


don't  do  it  now,  after  the  people  have  spoken  so  forcefully,  when 
will  we  ever  do  it? 

So  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  was  es- 
tablished and  given  a  1-year  time  deadline.  Unlike  so  many  other 
temporary  committees  that  are  with  us  sometimes  a  century  later, 
this  committee  has  only  a  year  to  exist.  We  did  that  on  purpose 
because  we  felt  that  we  needed  to  get  on  with  the  business  that  is 
the  people's  business  and  it  should  be  done  now  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

So  we  come  to  this  work  of  our  committee  this  year,  hopefully 
making  recommendations  by  mid-summer  so  that  the  whole  Con- 
gress will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  our  recommendations  during 
this  calendar  year,  with  a  sense  of  dedication  to  the  task. 

I  want  to  especially  welcome  our  witness  today,  Mr.  Ross  Perot. 
Our  committee  hopes  to  hear  from  voices  all  across  America  who 
have  a  sincere  concern  in  the  political  process  and  ideas  about  how 
it  can  be  reformed  and  changed.  Mr.  Perot  has  written  and  spoken 
widely  on  this  subject. 

On  a  personal  note,  when  I  was  asked  by  the  President  to  go  and 
speak  to  a  group  of  Mr.  Perot's  volunteers  during  the  campaign  in 
Dallas,  I  went  expecting  that  most  of  the  discussion  would  focus 
probably  on  the  budget  deficit.  Certainly  that  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant issue.  Much  of  our  discussion  did  focus  on  it,  but  I  found 
that  probably  60  percent  of  the  questions  and  concerns  voiced  by 
that  group  were  about  reform  of  the  political  process — the  revolv- 
ing door,  the  influence  of  even  foreign  governments  on  our  own  po- 
litical process  in  this  country,  run-away  campaign  spending,  the  in- 
fluence of  PACs,  and  other  things  that  needed  to  be  changed. 

So  there  is  a  strong  commitment  in  that  organization,  and  a  com- 
mitment which  I  am  sure  continues.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Perot  will  speak 
to  that. 

Also,  as  we  have  looked  at  what  is  happening  in  the  American 
economy,  as  business  after  business — great  corporations  in  this 
country — have  been  forced  to  restructure,  to  downsize,  to  stream- 
line, to  become  more  efficient,  to  set  up  organizational  structures 
that  will  make  them  more  accountable — as  the  private  sector  has 
had  to  do  that,  and  as  Mr.  Perot  through  his  experience  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  been  a  part  of  that  process  himself,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  get  the  perspective  of  the  private  sector  as  well  as 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  public  sector  about  how  we 
should  go  about  our  business. 

Mr.  Perot,  we  welcome  you  today.  We  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  colleagues  on  the  committee  that 
might  have  opening  remarks  to  make.  I  want  to  especially  call  on 
the  vice  chairman,  Senator  Domenici  of  New  Mexico,  to  make  any 
comments  he  might  like  to  make. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PETE  V.  DOMENICI,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Let  me  join  in  the  accolades  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Perot,  not  only 
for  being  here  today  but  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past  year  or 
so  for  America  and  for  America's  future. 

It  is  really  a  great  joy  for  me  to  see  an  American  who  is  dedicat- 
ed only  to  this  country  and  who  maintains  an  optimistic  and  hope- 
ful attitude  about  this  great  country's  future.  I  think  you  have 
done  a  marvelous  job  in  assuring  Americans  that  we  have  a  great 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  I  thank  you  for  what  has  made  the  American 
people  look  up  to  you,  and  that  is  honesty,  straightforwardness, 
and  plain  talk.  We  really  need  to  learn  from  you  how  to  do  that 
better. 

I  thank  you  for  the  30  minutes  or  so  that  you  spent  in  my  office 
with  me  today  talking  about  some  of  the  issues.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  share  with  you.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  passage  of  time  we 
will  be  able  to  share  more  and  more  of  what  we  understand  and 
what  we  see  with  you  so  that  you  can  help  us  get  the  message  to 
Americans  about  our  deficit  and  our  Government. 

This  committee  has  a  very  interesting  job.  Frankly,  I  joined  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  as  the  chief  architect  and  original  sponsors 
moving  this  through  the  United  States  Senate  and  ultimately  the 
House.  I  am  very  proud  that  Senator  Bob  Dole  appointed  me  to 
become  the  vice  chairman  and  selected  a  group  of  Republicans  on 
our  side  to  help  our  chairman  with  his  Democratic  colleagues. 

There  are  a  couple  of  interesting  things.  This  can  hardly  be  polit- 
ical because  we  have  engineered  it  where  there  is  an  equal  number 
on  each  side  on  this  one.  So  we  are  charged  with  coming  to  conclu- 
sions that  will  be  supported  in  a  very  broad  way  and  that  we  will 
have  bipartisan  support  in  trying  to  get  them  done.  I  think  that 
was  one  of  your  messages,  that  if  you  want  to  get  things  done  you 
better  join  together  shoulder-to-shoulder  and  forget  about  which 
party  you're  in. 

My  last  comment  to  you  is  that  I  am  very  hopeful  that  today  you 
will  do  at  least  two  things  for  us.  We  hope  that  you  will  shed  light 
on  what  you  think  our  mission  is  and  how  we  might  better  succeed 
in  reforming  our  Government.  And  we  ought  to  start  right  here. 
Congress  better  reform  itself  while  we  look  to  reform  all  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  public  know  what  we 
are  doing.  You  help  us  immensely  by  coming  before  us,  thus  many 
more  Americans  will  understand  tomorrow  and  in  the  weeks  to 
come  that  there  is  a  very  important  House  and  Senate  joint  com- 
mittee, bipartisan,  trying  to  make  Congress  more  responsive  in  the 
future.  From  my  standpoint,  I  am  always  hope-filled. 

In  fact,  hope  springs  eternal.  I  have  been  on  two  of  these  reform 
groups  in  my  life  here  in  the  Senate.  We  did  a  little  bit  in  each 
one.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  a  lot  and  some  major  reform. 
We  have  the  momentum  and  we  thank  you  for  helping  us  with 
that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cohen,  any  opening  comments? 

Senator  Cohen.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Senator  Reid? 


Senator  Reid.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Nothing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Senator  Lugar? 

Senator  Lugar.  None,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Senator  Pryor? 

Senator  Pryor.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  I  thank  my  colleagues  very  much. 

Again,  Mr.  Perot,  we  welcome  you.  You  have  come  at  a  propi- 
tious time.  This  week  not  only  will  our  committee  be  continuing  its 
work  but  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  holding  its  first  hearings  on 
campaign  finance  reform;  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  will  be  holding  hearings  on  lobby  reform  as  well.  So 
the  reform  agenda  is  before  us. 

I  might  mention  that  President  Clinton  has  given  his  support 
and  encouragement  to  both  of  these  efforts  as  well  as  a  constant 
encouragement  to  our  effort,  as  have  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Mitchell.  Our  committee  began  its  first  hearings  by  having  the 
joint  leadership  of  Congress — both  Democratic  and  Republican — 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dole  all  appeared  before 
us.  For  the  first  time  in  200  years,  the  joint  leadership  appeared 
before  a  joint  committee  in  a  single  day. 

I  think  it  signals  that  we  are  serious,  we  are  trying  to  do  this  in 
a  bipartisan  way,  and  we  would  welcome  your  suggestions  at  this 
time. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  ROSS  PEROT 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  with 
you.  And  it  is  an  unexpected  privilege  to  have  all  these  young 
people  here  as  presidential  scholars.  It's  a  particular  joy  to  be  here 
with  them 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Perot.  — for  two  reasons.  Number  one,  all  this  effort  you're 
going  through — if  we  could  get  down  inside  all  your  hearts,  you  are 
doing  it  for  the  next  generation.  Our  generation  could  coast  it  out, 
but  they  can't. 

The  second  reason  I  think  all  of  us  are  involved  in  this — particu- 
larly all  the  members  of  this  committee — is  we  have  been  spending 
their  money,  that  is  wrong,  and  we're  getting  ready  to  straighten  it 
out  and  leave  the  American  dream  intact  for  them,  as  our  parents 
did  for  us. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  for  your  willingness  to  tackle  the  difficult  task 
of  reforming  our  Government.  I  understand  that  you  didn't  have  to 
do  it.  You're  all  volunteers. 

Senator  Domenici.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Perot.  You  deserve  medals  of  courage  for  even  going  in  the 
door  on  this  one. 

Your  work  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months  will  determine  the 
success  of  the  plans  before  Congress  to  bring  run-away  spending 
under  control,  and  even  more  importantly,  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  their  Government. 


I  saw  a  survey  not  too  long  ago  that  showed  that  over  91  percent 
of  the  people  felt  that  they  had  too  little  influence  over  their  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  supposed  to  be  a  Government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people  that  comes  from  the  people.  When  91  percent  of  the  people 
feel  that  way — or  discount  that  down  as  you  see  fit — if  50  percent 
felt  that  way  we  would  all  be  concerned.  It  is  time  that  we  take  a 
close  look  at  why. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  finest  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  serving  on  this  committee.  This  undertaking  will 
take  great  courage  on  your  part.  I  urge  you  on  behalf  of  the  mil- 
lions of  the  ordinary  people  who  are  out  there  just  doing  an  honest 
day's  work  today  to  stand  on  principles,  don't  compromise,  and  I 
guarantee  you  their  support. 

Across  this  great  country,  ordinary  citizens  will  be  cheering  for 
you  who  are  willing  to  make  the  difficult  decisions  to  reform  our 
Government,  which  we  have  to  do  as  step  one  if  we  want  to  rebuild 
our  country.  We  have  an  interesting  problem  now  called  gridlock 
by  everybody  because  we  have  a  system  that  doesn't  work.  You  are 
getting  ready  to  change  the  system  and  put  a  system  in  place  that 
will  take  us  successfully  into  the  21st  century. 

As  I  already  said,  we  have  to  stop  spending  our  children's  money 
and  pay  our  debts.  That  will  require  discipline,  something  that  un- 
fortunately does  not  exist  in  the  present  system.  We  must  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  21st  century  to  see  that  it  will  be  this  country's 
greatest  century. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
most  important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dan- 
gers to  be  feared."  He  must  be  having  nightmares  right  now  with 
the  size  of  our  debt. 

Our  people  understandably  feel  that  after  going  $4  trillion  into 
debt,  our  elected  leaders  should  have  created  Utopia  for  our  citi- 
zens. We  should  now  have  great  jobs  for  everyone;  a  growing,  ex- 
panding economy;  the  best  schools  in  the  world;  little  crime;  no  ille- 
gal drugs;  the  world's  finest  health  care  system;  and  effective  social 
programs  that  benefit  the  needy. 

Our  only  challenge  as  a  people  should  be  to  pay  off  the  $4  trillion 
debt. 

As  we  all  well  know,  we  have  not  created  Utopia  in  America.  We 
have  the  most  violent,  crime-ridden  society  in  the  industrialized 
world;  our  public  schools  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrialized 
world;  we  have  5  percent  of  the  world's  population  and  50  percent 
of  the  world's  cocaine  use;  our  roads,  bridges,  and  other  infrastruc- 
ture are  in  decay;  our  industrial  base  and  job  base  are  deteriorat- 
ing; our  citizens  are  not  at  work  in  good  jobs — 10  years  ago  the  av- 
erage citizens  was  making  $440  a  week,  and  as  his  job  got  trans- 
ported overseas,  those  folks  got  downgraded  to  $270 — our  tax  base 
is  disappearing  at  a  time  we  desperately  need  it;  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  no  jobs;  and  yet  we  have  a  system  here  in  Washington, 
DC  that  continues  to  ship  entire  industries  overseas.  Even  our 
finest  companies — the  jewels  of  the  world  at  one  point — are  now 
downsizing  dramatically. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  to  conclude  that  our  country 
has  been  mismanaged.  If  we  were  a  business,  we  would  now  be 
bankrupt. 


In  short,  we  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  We  have  to  pay  back 
$4  trillion  and  we  are  surrounded  by  problems  that  still  exist  that 
will  require  huge  expenditures  to  fix. 

Within  a  few  months,  if  this  committee  does  its  work  as  I  know 
it  will,  you  can  restore  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  elected  servants  and  in  their  Government,  and  that  is  the 
most  important  thing  you  can  do  because  right  now  it  is  very  low. 
All  across  this  country,  millions  of  people  will  actively  support  you 
and  admire  your  courage. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  how  critical  our  financial  situation  is. 
We  are  $4  trillion  in  debt.  Just  to  put  it  in  perspective,  we  have 
gone  $130  billion  more  into  debt  since  election  day.  Time  is  critical. 
Our  current  annual  increase  in  the  national  debt  exceeds  the  cost 
to  fight  and  win  World  War  II.  That  should  help  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen to  understand  the  size  of  the  growth  of  the  debt.  All  ordinary 
income  taxes  paid  by  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  used  just  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  magnitude  of  the  debt  was  not  discussed  in  prior  political 
campaigns.  It  was  in  this  last  campaign.  I  used  to  refer  to  it  as  a 
crazy  aunt  we  kept  in  the  basement.  All  the  neighbors  knew  she 
was  there,  but  nobody  ever  talked  about  her. 

She  was  out  of  the  basement  all  during  the  campaign.  I  think 
she  went  to  the  Inaugural  Ball  this  time. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perot.  It  is  the  first  priority  with  everybody.  That  is  a 
healthy  thing. 

In  any  problem,  human  nature  is  to  go  through  a  period  of 
denial.  We  have  been  through  denial  on  the  national  debt.  We  are 
now  facing  it.  Now  we  have  to  go  through  rehabilitation  or  detoxifi- 
cation, or  however  you  want  to  say  it. 

Just  as  a  practical  businessman,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  a 
friend  who  is  trying  to  quit  drinking  is  to  buy  him  a  liquor  store. 
So  keep  that  in  mind.  Just  throwing  money  at  every  problem  that 
comes  by  in  the  sense  of  restabilizing  our  economy  is  an  exact  anal- 
ogy to  giving  a  friend  who  is  trying  to  stop  drinking  a  liquor  store 
of  his  own. 

The  mood  across  America  is  one  of  frustration,  apprehension, 
and  distrust.  I  say  this  based  on  very  close  contact  with  people  all 
across  this  country.  I  spend  every  weekend  going  from  State  to 
State,  having  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  visit  with  groups.  The 
patterns  on  their  reactions  -  -  and  I  would  urge  you  to  have  some  of 
your  staff  members  attend  those  meetings  and  write  down  what 
people  react  to.  You  will  see  that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  our  Government  based  on  its  past  performance. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  people  have  this  low  level  of  trust  is  the 
Tax  and  Budget  Summit.  I  think  it  is  important  to  talk  about  it 
because  we  can't  repeat  it.  We  can't  repeat  it  for  two  reasons. 
Number  one,  it  will  lower  the  confidence  level.  Number  two,  it  will 
break  us. 

This  time  around  we  have  to  deliver  what  we  promised.  Ameri- 
can people  are  even  cynical  about  being  manipulated  and  misled  by 
elected  servants  as  a  result  of  this  experience.  Our  Government 
told  the  people  during  the  Tax  and  Budget  Summit  that  if  we 
would  agree  to  these  taxes  spending  would  be  brought  under  con- 
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trol  and  that  the  budget  deficit  for  the  following  year  would  be  $63 
billion. 

A  few  months  later,  after  we  agreed  to  taxes,  Washington,  DC 
said,  "Oops,  it  is  $318  billion,"  a  $255  billion  mistake. 

Even  worse,  at  a  time  when  we  were  assured — and  this  is  what 
the  American  people  are  worried  to  death  about  now — that  if  we 
agreed  to  the  tax  increase  we  would  pay  down  the  debt.  Nobody 
told  the  American  people  that  that  very  year  spending  was  in- 
creased $1.83  for  every  new  dollar  of  taxes.  The  debt  soared  instead 
of  falling.  There  was  never  a  chance  to  pay  down  the  debt. 

One  other  event  has  really  damaged  the  American  people's  confi- 
dence in  our  leaders  in  Washington,  DC.  The  savings  and  loan 
problem.  The  average  citizen  now  has  figured  out  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  formally  warned  of  this  problem  in  1984,  but  the  PAC 
money  kept  flowing  in  and  it  was  huge.  All  the  other  things  that 
were  around  the  savings  and  loan  industry  kept  flowing  in,  and  in- 
terestingly enough,  nobody  touched  it  until  the  day  after  election 
in  1988. 

By  then  it  had  become  a  problem  of  several  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars, and  guess  who  picked  up  the  tab?  These  guys  never  got  a  ride 
in  any  of  those  jet  airplanes,  or  yachts,  or  go  to  those  vacation 
houses,  but  they  had  to  pick  up  the  tab.  They  feel  very  strongly 
that  our  elected  leaders  should  have  gotten  into  that  problem 
quickly  since  we,  the  people,  guarantee  just  about  everything  that 
is  moving  in  this  country,  whether  it  is  pinch-and-plan  savings  and 
loans,  banks,  small  investors  on  Wall  Street — that's  one  to  give  you 
a  shiver — and  the  list  goes  on.  You  know  that  the  total  sum  of 
those  guarantees  is  in  multiple  trillions  of  dollars.  We  could  not 
ever  meet  them  if  the  guarantees  came  due.  That  is  the  reason  we 
must  stabilize  our  economy  now. 

Put  in  plain  talk,  the  people  are  concerned  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  keep  books.  Or  if  they  keep  books,  they  are  con- 
cerned that  the  financial  records  are  so  wildly  inaccurate  it  doesn't 
matter.  That  is  a  very  harsh  statement,  but  it  is  a  true  statement, 
and  that  is  why  I  say  it. 

Congress,  itself,  reaffirmed  that  feeling  when  Congress  laughed 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  meeting  speech  when  the  President  said, 
"I  will  use  the  CBO  numbers."  There  was  general  laughter  in  the 
room. 

To  the  working  American,  they  said  to  themselves,  "I  guess  the 
President  is  saying  that  his  numbers  are  no  good,  Congress  is 
saying  that  their  numbers  are  no  good." 

Again  and  again  I  have  said,  "This  is  like  trying  to  fly  a  747  on 
the  deck  through  the  mountains  at  night  in  the  fog  with  no  instru- 
ments." 

We  have  to  have  numbers.  We  have  to  have  accurate  numbers  to 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  also  to  successfully  accom- 
plish this  job. 

There  is  one  ticket  out  of  there  and  that  is  a  growing,  expanding 
economy.  Our  job  base  and  tax  base  deteriorate  simultaneously 
when  we  don't  have  one. 

To  pay  the  $4  trillion  debt  and  rebuild  our  country,  every  Ameri- 
can must  be  working  in  a  good-paying  private  sector  job — I  empha- 
size the  private  sector  job  and  I  hope  you  will  try  to  beat  me  up  on 


that  subject — so  that  he  or  she  can  pay  taxes.  As  we  create  jobs,  we 
need  to  create  jobs  that  have  longevity,  not  bubble  jobs.  We  can 
talk  about  that  if  you  want  to.  Bubble  jobs  are  one-time  jobs  that 
come  and  go.  Build  a  factory  in  a  community,  make  great  products, 
ship  them  all  over  the  world,  and  you  have  a  growing  industrial 
base  in  that  community  that  will  provide  jobs  for  several  decades 
at  a  minimum. 

The  average  citizen  knows  that  we  have  exported  millions  of  jobs 
overseas  through  trade  agreements  that  made  no  sense  for  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  these 
agreements  were  engineered  by  highly  paid  foreign  lobbyists,  many 
of  whom  were  former  United  States  Government  officials.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  most  negative  reaction  I  ever  see  across  the  coun- 
try, it  is  right  there.  If  we  allow  that  to  continue,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 

The  average  citizen  has  figured  out  that  if  $4  trillion  in  debt 
would  not  jump-start  our  economy,  it  is  unlikely  that  additional 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  small  magnitude  we're  considering 
now  would  be  the  answer  to  rebuild  a  growing,  expanding  job  base. 
We  need  to  have  most  of  that  occur  in  the  private  sector.  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  that  if  you  want  to. 

The  average  citizen  understands  and  accepts  the  fact  that  sacri- 
fice will  be  necessary.  You  would  be  so  proud  of  the  mood — and  I 
am  talking  about  everybody  from  the  young  people  to  the  old 
people.  There  is  an  absolute  willingness  to  accept  fairly  shared  sac- 
rifice. The  programs  must  be  sound,  they  must  be  well-conceived, 
and  they  must  work. 

The  American  people  feel  that  this  is  our  last  chance.  We  have 
wasted  trillions  of  dollars  on  programs  that  did  not  work.  We  are 
running  out  of  fuel,  if  you  will,  to  fund  new  programs.  This  time 
we  can't  shoot  from  the  hip,  we  can't  throw  rocks  at  night,  we  have 
to  take  careful  aim,  zero  in,  and  go  through  the  logical  process  of 
things  you  have  to  do  to  make  projects  work. 

The  most  important  thing  the  American  people  want  is  all  the 
facts.  I  think  there  is  an  assumption  that  has  grown — not  con- 
sciously on  anybody's  part — that  the  American  people  don't  really 
want  to  know  that  much  about  it  or  aren't  smart  enough  to  under- 
stand it.  They  do  want  to  understand  it  and  they  certainly  can  un- 
derstand it.  Since  they  pay  for  it,  they  deserve  to  understand  it. 

They  want  details,  not  sound  bites.  They  don't  want  1-  minute 
ads,  they  want  details.  They  do  not  want  a  new  program  where 
taxing  and  spending  occur  first  and  there  is  only  a  dream  of  cuts 
and  savings  at  a  later  time.  The  American  people  want  to  see  the 
entire  plan  laid  out  and  explained  to  them  in  plain  language  detail 
before  it  is  passed  into  law. 

This  is  very  important  and  it  is  unusual.  They  want  to  see  a 
chart  showing  them  the  plan,  how  it  is  going  to  work  quarter  after 
quarter  after  quarter,  then  every  quarter  they  want  an  audited  fi- 
nancial report  of  whether  or  not  we  are  on  target.  If  you  were  run- 
ning a  corporation,  you  would  owe  that  to  your  stockholders.  You 
are  running  the  biggest,  most  complex  money-user  in  the  world.  I 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  request  from  the  American  people.  Lay 
out  the  whole  plan  in  detail,  build  a  giant  groundswell  of  excite- 
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ment  about  it,  and  then  quarter  by  quarter  report  exactly  where 
we  are  and  cut  out  all  of  the  strange  language  of  Washington,  DC. 

In  other  words,  we  spend  and  say  that  it  is  not  spending.  We  tax 
and  say  it  is  not  taxing.  Let's  just  call  a  dog  a  dog,  an  elephant  an 
elephant,  and  then  that  does  tremendous  things  to  rebuild  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  even  if  it  is  bad  news. 

Here  is  another  one  that  will  be  controversial  here.  I  don't  think 
you  will  get  the  American  people  to  agree  on  a  tax  increase  unless 
you  give  them  a  balanced  budget  amendment  for  the  tax  increase 
that  gives  this  Government  the  discipline  to  pay  its  bills  and  elimi- 
nate the  debt.  I  know  that  is  not  comfortable  to  you.  We  will  talk 
about  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  if  you  want  to. 

Why  do  they  feel  that  way?  They  feel  that  there  is  no  discipline 
here  and  that  puts  discipline  here.  A  lot  of  these  balanced  budget 
amendments  leave  loopholes  everywhere,  like  Gramm/Rudman. 
They  don't  want  any  of  those.  They  will  leave  one  for  military 
emergencies.  What  about  other  emergencies?  Just  raise  taxes  if  it 
is  that  bad.  But  then  we  get  to  look  at  it  and  call  a  problem  a  prob- 
lem and  we  pay  a  bill  and  call  it  a  bill. 

They  want  the  President  to  have  a  line  item  veto.  I  know  that  is 
controversial  with  Congress,  but  there  are  a  few  reasons.  Number 
one,  there  is  a  lot  of  pork.  Number  two,  it  gives  him  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Number  three,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  if  he  does 
get  rid  of  it. 

The  one  thing  I  will  promise  you  all  is  a  program  called  Pork  of 
the  Month  where  we  will  get  into  this  stuff  as  long  as  it  lives  so 
that  it  will  not  be  dead  and  buried  because  our  people  across  the 
country — and  there  are  millions  of  them  who  have  come  together — 
feel  very  strongly  that  every  single  penny — and  this  is  an  impor- 
tant point.  The  people  keep  track  of  their  pennies.  They  get  really 
nervous  when  we  round  off  to  the  nearest  $50  billion  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perot.  They  get  really  nervous.  They  want  everything  ac- 
counted for.  They're  not  sure  why  we  have  a  grant  to  examine  the 
causes  of  cheating  and  rudeness  on  tennis  courts.  And  they're  not 
sure  why  we  spend  $1  million  to  find  out  why  people  don't  ride  bi- 
cycles. They  laugh  when  they  see  that  and  say,  "The  way  our  in- 
dustries are  being  shipped  overseas,  pretty  soon  we  will  all  be 
riding  bicycles." 

But  the  point  is,  that  is  not  a  good  use  of  Government  funds.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I. 

This  is  a  sacred  cow.  I  understand.  We're  talking  about  touching 
the  sacred  cow  here,  but  all  that  funny  stuff  that  happens  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  around  the  appropriations  committees — if  you 
want  the  American  people  to  cough  up  and  pay  more  taxes,  just 
bring  out  the  Orkin  man  and  get  rid  of  it.  Anywhere,  anytime,  you 
want  me  and  millions  of  others,  let  me  know.  We  will  support  it. 

They  want  to  clean  up  the  Federal  election  process  and  eliminate 
the  Electoral  College.  They  feel  it  is  obsolete.  There  are  many  more 
items  on  the  election  process  because  we  want  to  streamline  it,  we 
want  it  to  be  far  less  expensive  for  you  to  run  for  office,  and  we 
want  it  to  be  far  more  open  than  it  is  now,  we  don't  want  you  to 
have  to  take  PAC  money.  I  have  never  met  anybody  who  wanted 
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to,  but  you  have  to  have  the  money  to  buy  the  television  time  and 
all  that  stuff. 

In  order  for  Congress  to  be  able  to  tend  to  the  business  of  our 
country,  we  must  reduce  the  cost  of  campaigns  and  the  time  for 
campaigns.  We  must  have  a  mechanism  that  allows  Congress  and 
the  White  House  to  listen  to  the  people.  Listen  to  the  people. 

Does  that  work?  You  show  me  everybody  in  this  country  that  has 
made  a  lot  of  money  from  Sam  Walton  to  Bill  Gates  to — you  name 
it — when  you  go  find  out  how  they  did  it,  they  spent  all  their  time 
listening  to  their  customers  and  listening  to  the  people  who  deal 
with  the  customers.  My  favorite  example  is  Mr.  Walton  who  used 
to  stand  in  the  aisles  of  his  store  while  he  was  in  between  chemo- 
therapy treatments  for  cancer — he  had  no  business  out  there — lis- 
tening, listening,  listening  to  his  customers  and  he  became  the 
richest  man. 

I  think  if  we  listen  to  our  customers — if  Washington,  DC  listens 
to  the  people — how  do  we  get  that  done?  We  have  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  people  that  are  around  you  now — that's  what  I  call  the  special 
interests — and  open  up  the  channels  to  the  people.  There  are  many 
ways  to  do  that.  You  can  count  on  millions  of  people  to  really  want 
to  participate  in  that.  The  more  details  the  better. 

The  people  feel  that  their  Government  comes  at  them  from 
Washington,  DC  and  is  manipulated  and  controlled  by  foreign  lob- 
byists, domestic  lobbyists,  and  other  special  interests.  You  may  say 
that's  not  right.  I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  know  how  they 
feel.  They  want  a  Government  that  comes  from  them. 

The  people  realize  that  in  Congress  we  have  300  committees  and 
subcommittees  and  the  personal  staff  has  grown  from  12,000  in 
Congress  to  an  additional  20,000  in  support  agencies.  If  you  want  to 
have  an  interesting  drill,  try  to  find  out  how  many  people  totally 
work  in  Congress.  I  have  seen  that  number  bounce  all  over  the 
place.  The  biggest  number  I  have  ever  found  is  37,000,  and  that 
was  in  1990.  If  you  had  a  company,  you  would  know  how  many 
people  worked  for  you. 

We  already  know  that  the  President  didn't  know  how  many 
people  were  on  the  White  House  staff,  but  let's  defend  him  there. 
He  was  brand  new.  He  asked  somebody  and  they  told  him,  but  they 
gave  him  a  phony  number.  You  cannot  count  on  the  people  to  be 
supportive  when  they  are  given  mush. 

I  don't  want  to  just  single  this  one  out,  but  it  is  in  the  news  and 
it  is  an  easy  one  to  deal  with.  If  you're  going  to  cut  the  staff  25 
percent,  but  only  cut  pay  5  percent,  just  say  so.  Don't  leave  the  il- 
lusion that  you  cut  pay.  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  ever  explained 
to  the  President  that  he  didn't  get  a  25  percent  cut  in  pay,  too. 

They  are  on  a  steep  learning  curve  with  the  new  team  over 
there.  We  want  to  be  patient  and  we  want  to  be  supportive.  I  don't 
like  to  use  those  examples,  but  that  is  one  right  there  that  created 
a  very  negative  reaction  across  our  country. 

The  highest  priority  is  to  lead  by  example  to  regain  the  trust  and 
respect  of  the  American  people.  The  following  advice  should  be  the 
standard  for  this  committee's  work. 

The  budget  should  be  balanced;  the  Treasury  should  be  refilled; 
public  debts  should  be  reduced;  and  the  arrogance  of  public  officials 
should  be  controlled. 
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As  some  of  you  know,  those  are  not  my  words.  Those  are  the 
words  of  Cicero  2,000  years  ago,  but  they  are  relevant  today. 

Our  leaders  in  Washington,  DC  must  provide  strong,  honest, 
open,  effective  leadership.  They  should  not  manipulate  us  with 
words  we  don't  understand.  The  American  people  react  very  nega- 
tively to  that.  The  American  people  cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  tax  increase  while 
their  elected  servants  continue  to  live  lives  of  far,  far  greater  opu- 
lence than  they.  In  this  period  of  sacrifice,  the  strong  feeling  of 
grassroots  America  is  the  first  rule  of  leadership — all  sacrifice 
must  start  at  the  top. 

Our  elected  officials  must  eliminate  the  perks  and  practices  that 
have  caused  the  people  to  lose  confidence  in  Congress.  And  the 
White  House  is  loaded  with  the  same  sorts  of  perks  and  practices. 

We  are  so  well  informed  that  legislation  which  only  creates 
images  of  correcting  these  ethical  problems  will  not  solve  them.  I 
know  you  won't  disappoint  the  American  people  and  I  urge  you  to 
do  it  without  political  compromise.  You  can  set  a  new  standard  for 
ethics  in  Government.  Don't  worry  about  getting  the  votes  to  get 
this  bill  passed  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  You  give  us  a  great 
bill,  and  we  the  people  will  see  that  it  gets  passed  without  compro- 
mise. 

The  people  are  out  there.  The  reformers  this  time  around  are  not 
like  Tammany  of  Tammany  Hall  used  to  say,  "Reformers  are  like 
morning  glories,  they  wilt  by  noon." 

A  funny  thing  happened.  They  didn't  wilt.  Their  numbers  are 
growing  and  it  is  because,  like  you,  they  love  this  great  country 
and  they  want  to  keep  it  intact,  and  they  want  to  pass  the  dream 
onto  their  children.  They  are  ready  to  go  anywhere,  anytime,  and 
do  incredible  levels  of  sacrifice  as  long  as  it  works. 

Fairly  or  unfairly,  the  people  across  America  feel  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  our  Government  officials  are  for  sale.  Other 
countries  around  the  world  share  this  view. 

I  hope  this  will  get  listened  to  inside  the  beltway.  From  the  Japa- 
nese: "Influence  in  Washington  is  just  like  in  Indonesia.  It's  for 
sale." 

Our  friends  from  Great  Britain:  "Washington's  culture  of  influ- 
ence for  hire  is  uniquely  open  to  domestic  and  foreign  bidders.  Its 
lawful  ways  of  corrupting  public  policy  are  unrivaled  in  the  world." 
That's  a  heck  of  a  thing  to  be  first  and  best  at  and  to  have  our 
close  friends,  Great  Britain,  hang  that  label  on  us. 

The  Dutch  are  very  succinct.  "A  big  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
so  many  Americans  are  for  sale." 

We  can  change  that.  You  can  change  that  in  this  committee.  Ev- 
erybody out  there  working  for  a  living  in  grassroots  America  will 
be  with  you  every  step  of  the  way.  We  have  to  get  completely  rid  of 
foreign  lobbyists. 

You  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  Ross.  Can't  we  leave  a  little  loophole?" 

No.  Let  me  just  give  you  an  example.  To  say  that  everybody  that 
came  on  the  President's  staff  has  signed  a  pledge  not  to  lobby  for  a 
foreign  government  is  to  totally  miss  a  point.  What  does  the  pledge 
mean?  Can  you  go  to  jail  if  you  break  your  pledge? 

The  second  thing — you  will  love  this.  The  first  guy  that  asked  me 
about  this  was  a  truck  driver  that  finished  the  10th  grade.  He  said, 
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"Ross,  what  percent  of  the  money  in  foreign  lobbying  comes  from 
foreign  governments?" 

I  didn't  know,  so  I  called  up  to  find  out  that  it  was  20  percent, 
while  80  percent  of  the  money  comes  from  foreign  companies,  for- 
eign individuals,  and  the  revolving  door  is  still  going  at  mach  4. 
That  is  not  what  the  American  people  want.  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
what  President  Clinton  wants.  Again,  with  all  the  pressures  on 
him,  I  can  understand  why  he  did  not  have  the  time,  but  somebody 
on  his  staff  should  have  told  him  that  they  are  leaving  the  gate  80 
percent  open.  We  have  to  shut  it. 

We  must  reduce  the  role  of  domestic  lobbyists  to  that  of  only  pro- 
viding information.  I  read  a  great  article  where  they  said  that  their 
most  important  function  was  to  bring  Congress  ideas.  That's  terrif- 
ic. Keep  them  performing  their  most  important  function,  but  cut 
out  directly  or  indirectly  providing  money,  influence,  trips — these 
prime  time  shows  were  devastating,  showing  Members  of  Congress 
going  to  Florida  with  lobbyists  and  so  forth  picking  up  big  tabs. 

One  side  of  my  head  says,  "That's  the  way  life  is  here."  Then 
when  I  see  the  staffers  being  wined  and  dined  by  foreign  interests 
and  being  given  trips  to  foreign  countries  and  things  like  that,  and 
then  when  I  realize  we  had  a  former  President  who  went  over  and 
got  paid  $2  million  for  a  couple  of  20-minute  speeches  and  got  sev- 
eral million  more  dollars  for  his  library — and  we  have  all  these 
wonderful,  fine  people  serving  us  in  Washington,  DC  who  know 
that? 

When  the  foreign  interests  come  in  and  want  something,  are  you 
going  to  stick  your  finger  in  their  eye  and  say  that  it  is  not  in 
America's  best  interest?  Or  are  you  going  to  say,  well,  I  really 
don't  want  to  have  this  guy  angry  at  me  because  maybe  somewhere 
out  there  something  wonderful  like  this  will  happen  to  me.  With 
any  luck  at  all,  at  least  I  can  leave  my  staff  job  for  $50,000  a  year, 
become  a  foreign  lobbyist  for  $300,000  a  year,  take  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  the  next  presidential  campaign,  and  have  a  key  role  in 
the  campaign  but  get  $1  million  going  out  the  door  so  I  don't  hurt 
while  I'm  taking  care  of  the  President  and  the  campaign.  If  he 
wins,  my  price  in  the  marketplace  just  went  through  the  roof. 

I  don't  want  to  call  anybody  who  is  doing  this  anything  except  to 
say  that  it  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  years.  It  looks  normal 
inside  the  beltway,  but  once  you  get  outside  the  beltway,  it  looks 
like  Martians  to  the  people.  It  does  not  look  normal  to  the  people. 

So  I  urge  all  of  you  to  resolve  that  when  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee is  done  you  will  have  placed  large  signs  in  front  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  White  House,  and  every  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  read,  "Not  for  sale  at  any  price."  I  know  that  is  your  principle 
and  I  know  that  is  the  principle  of  everybody  here.  But  we  have  let 
the  train  drift  off  the  track.  We  have  to  get  it  back.  We  have  to 
change  the  system. 

We  have  good  people  in  a  bad  system.  Now  we're  back  to  what 
you're  doing.  You  are  changing  the  system.  You  can  create  a  new 
Government  that  operates  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  ethical  be- 
havior— and  I  would  urge  that  to  be  your  goal — and  not  along  the 
sidelines.  The  real  test  for  everyone  serving  in  Washington,  DC 
should  be  simply  not,  Is  it  legal  or  illegal? — but  simply,  Is  it  right 
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or  wrong?  That  will  solve  most  of  the  problem.  But  right  now,  we 
have  to  put  discipline  in. 

By  the  time  you  finish,  even  though  you  will  have  the  total  sup- 
port of  the  people,  you  will  have  a  lot  of  unhappy  guys  up  here 
inside  the  beltway.  There  will  be  days  when  you  will  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  it. 

As  you  go  through  it,  compare  the  headaches  you  have  to  endure 
to  those  who  founded  our  country.  It  is  nothing.  Compare  it  to 
those  who  fought  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  nothing.  Go  down  and 
look  at  the  names  on  the  Vietnam  Memorial.  As  you  do,  think  of 
your  sons  and  daughters.  This  is  nothing.  Then  remember  Church- 
ill's shortest  speech:  "Never  give  in,  never  give  in,  never,  never, 
never,"  and  come  on  back  and  do  it  again. 

Remember  Lech  Walesa?  When  they  beat  him  up  and  threw  him 
over  the  wall  he  was  unconscious.  He  tells  the  story  that  when  he 
woke  up  he  wondered  if  he  would  ever  see  his  wife  and  children 
again.  Then  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  back  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  fighting  for  what  he  believed  was  right.  That's  the 
spirit  we  need  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

If  all  else  fails,  just  come  home  and  visit  with  your  people.  That 
will  recharge  your  battery  and  you  will  know  you  are  doing  the 
right  thing. 

All  of  us  feel  that  we  elect  fine  people  who  come  to  Washington, 
DC  to  serve  but  are  trapped  inside  a  system  that  is  flawed.  The  end 
result  is  that  this  flawed  system  produces  gridlock  and  a  $4  trillion 
debt.  The  system  must  be  changed  if  our  Government  is  to  function 
properly.  A  Washington  Post  editorial,  which  I  have  given  to  the 
committee,  I  would  like  you  to  take  the  time  to  read.  "Mr.  Smith 
Goes  to  Washington"  sums  it  up.  It  talks  about  a  young  person  who 
was  running  for  Congress  with  stars  in  his  eyes  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  briefed  on  how  to  run.  They  basically  said,  look,  boy, 
you  just  come  over  here  and  get  your  money  and  stay  in  line  and 
you  have  to  deliver  for  the  guys  who  gave  you  the  money. 

Just  read  this  article.  How  does  the  average  citizen  look  on 
Washington,  DC?  Unfortunately,  this  is  pretty  close  to  the  bull's 
eye. 

I  think  the  ability  to  get  all  these  programs  done  effectively  and 
to  have  the  American  people  support  them  starts  with  reform.  I 
don't  believe  you  will  get  the  support  of  the  American  people  on 
these  programs — I  think  it  is  fragile  now — if  everybody  keeps  doing 
the  side-step  on  them.  They  need  to  be  explained  openly  and  direct- 
ly. If  we  don't  know  the  answer,  then  we  need  to  say  that  we  don't 
know  the  answer.  If  it  is  a  tax,  call  it  a  tax. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  are  voting  on  a  bill  this  afternoon  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits.  That  adds  $5.7  billion  to  our  debt. 
Let's  just  call  a  snake  a  snake  and  say  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
eat  $5.7  billion.  Let's  not  label  it  an  emergency  and  just  pretend 
that  it  went  up  there  somewhere  and  that  the  American  people 
won't  have  to  eat  it  and  pay  it.  They  will  take  it  if  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Just  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

If  you're  going  to  add  to  the  taxes  of  the  upper  income  Social  Se- 
curity people,  call  it  a  tax.  It  is  not  a  savings.  It  is  a  tax.  It  is  a 
pure  and  simple  addition  to  the  taxes. 
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Finally,  as  you  work  through  this  challenge,  never  forget  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  words:  "It's  not  the  critic  who  counts.  The  credit 
belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena  who  strives  val- 
iantly, who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions,  who 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause,  who,  at  the  best,  knows  in  the 
end,  the  triumph  of  high  achievement,  and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he 
fails,  at  least  fails  while  daring  greatly." 

God  bless  you  all  and  may  God  give  you  guidance  as  you  shape 
this  great  country's  future.  Our  future,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  the 
palms  of  your  hands.  Good  luck.  Thank  you. 

[Applause.] 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Perot  is  printed  in  the  Appendix:] 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  guests,  since  we  are  in  a  hearing — I  un- 
derstand your  enthusiasm  and  we  welcome  you,  but  we  should  try 
to  hold  our  demonstrations  at  a  minimum  so  that  we  can  proceed 
ahead  with  our  business. 

We  are  going  to  be  operating  under  a  time  limit  on  our  ques- 
tions. Let  me  ask  just  two  brief  questions. 

Senator  Reid.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  time  limit? 

Chairman  Boren.  It  is  5  minutes.  We  will  operate  the  lights 
here. 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  brief  questions.  One  relates  to  lobbying 
reform,  which  you  have  discussed. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  working  on  a  bill,  S.  420,  involved  with 
the  revolving  door,  people  leaving  Government  and  going  to  work — 
this  covers  not  only  foreign  governments  and  foreign  private  busi- 
nesses, but  domestic  private  interests  as  well  for  the  period  of  5 
years  to  go  back  and  lobby  members  of  the  committee  you  had 
served  on  or  an  agency  where  you  had  served  or  2  years  lobbying 
at  all. 

How  important  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  we  cover  Congress  as 
well?  You  mentioned  that  the  President  has  started  to  apply  some 
of  those  rules  to  the  Executive  Branch.  How  important  is  it  that  we 
make  what  he  has  done  statutory  and  expand  upon  it  so  that  the 
next  President  would  be  bound,  not  just  this  Administration?  How 
important  is  it  that  we  extend  those  rules  to  Members  of  Congress 
as  well,  in  terms  of  our  being  able  to  leave  our  offices,  and  our 
staffs,  especially  those  at  the  higher  pay  levels  of  the  staff  organi- 
zation in  Congress? 

How  important  is  it  in  your  view  that  we  apply  those  same  rules 
to  Congress  and  to  congressional  staff? 

Mr.  Perot.  It  is  very  important.  All  leadership  from  example 
must  start  at  the  top.  We  can't  ask  other  people  to  do  what  we 
won't  do.  I  think  if  Congress  sets  that  standard,  in  my  perception — 
and  I  feel  confident  that  I  represent  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
people  across  this  country  because  I  have  spent  so  much  time  lis- 
tening to  them  on  this  subject — is  that  the  only  thing  a  domestic 
lobbyist  ought  to  be  able  to  do  is  present  his  or  her  ideas  to  Con- 
gress. 

They  should  not  be  the  people  who  bring  the  money — directly  or 
indirectly.  They  can't  take  anybody  on  trips.  They  can't  do  any- 
thing for  anybody.  But  if  they  have  something  out  there,  they  can 
come  in  and  present  it. 
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Percent  plus  is  what  they  could  do.  But  still  the  time  delay 
should  be  built  in.  But  when  we  talk  about  this  time  delay,  in  my 
mind  it  is  just  to  bring  ideas  after  the  time  delay  and  not  to  bring 
money. 

I  agree  that  it  has  to  be  enacted  into  law.  I  don't  know  what 
pledges  mean.  What  if  the  person  take  the  pledge  and  then  breaks 
it?  What  is  your  recourse? 

Chairman  Boren.  So  you're  talking  about  statutory  enactment 
with  penalties  and  you  think  it  should  apply 

Mr.  Perot.  Criminal  penalties  for  foreign  lobbying  for  all  in- 
volved. Domestic  lobbying  should  carry  significant  penalties.  First 
of  all,  you  can't  do  it,  and  then  if  you  do  do  it  within  that  time 
frame,  there  should  be  very  serious  penalties.  If  you  are  ever  in- 
volved in  trying  to  buy  influence  directly  or  indirectly,  that  should 
be  criminal.  Make  it  easy  for  everybody  to  shape  up. 

Keep  in  mind,  hardly  anybody  went  to  jail  on  the  savings  and 
loan  scandal.  They  all  were  given  fines  that  they  can't  pay.  You're 
reading  that  in  the  papers  now. 

Willy  Sutton,  if  he  were  still  alive,  wouldn't  be  robbing  banks. 
He  would  have  had  a  savings  and  loan  in  the  early  1980s  and  made 
several  hundred  millions.  They  used  to  say  to  rob  banks  because 
that's  where  the  money  is.  That  is  where  we  left  a  giant  hole  and 
even  the  penalties  were  flawed.  Then  honest,  hardworking  people 
realized  that  if  they  did  something  big  like  that  nothing  happens. 

Congress  should  really  be  above  reproach  in  every  way  with  the 
standards  and  ethics.  You  set  your  own  standards  and  ethics.  They 
ought  to  be  absolutely  air-tight. 

Chairman  Boren.  But  let  me  ask  one  other  question. 

Several  of  us  on  the  committee  and  several  of  our  witnesses  have 
talked  about  the  way  our  time  is  fractured  here. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  agree. 

Chairman  Boren.  You  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  making  decisions. 
How  important  is  it  in  your  view  that  we  reduce  the  numbers  of 
committees  and  subcommittees?  Sometimes  we  will  have  20  or  30 
committees  with  overlapping  jurisdiction  on  the  same  subject.  We 
also  serve,  on  the  average,  on  12  committees  and  subcommittees 
ourselves. 

How  important  in  your  view,  in  terms  of  improving  the  legisla- 
tive product,  is  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  committees  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  we  serve  on  so  that  we  can  better  focus 
our  attention  here? 

Mr.  Perot.  Fundamentally,  if  you  don't  streamline  it,  if  you 
don't  downsize  it,  you  will  not  be  able  to  create  a  system  that 
works.  You  can  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  early  history  of  warfare 
in  terms  of  span  of  control.  That's  what  you're  talking  about  here. 

Chairman  Boren.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Perot.  My  dream  is  to  come  up  here  with  nobody  with  a  3- 
by-5  card  in  his  pocket  figuring  out  where  he  has  to  be  in  5  min- 
utes. You  all  have  schedules  that  would  kill  an  elephant  because  of 
this.  You  can't  zero  in  and  concentrate.  Then  you  have  multiple 
committees — someone  said  40  committees  working  on  national  de- 
fense. That  needs  to  be  streamlined.  I  would  bring  in  people  who 
really  know  how  to  do  that  and  have  them  put  together  plans,  have 
all  of  you  who  understand  Congress  critique  those  plans,  have  a 
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raging  debate,  and  come  up  with  a  streamlined  Congress  for  the 
21st  century.  It  would  save  us  a  fortune  and  kill  the  gridlock  and 
things  would  move. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Domenici? 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  again  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestions,  and  there 
were  many.  You  challenged  us  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  that  in  the  two  areas  that  you  asked. 

Some  of  us,  in  talking  about  America's  future  and  economic  pros- 
perity, have  a  little  bit  of  difficulty  when  we  say  that  we  need  pri- 
vate sector  jobs  in  order  to  truly  cure  the  problems  in  our  economy. 
Some  immediately  think  that  you're  prejudiced  in  favor  of  busi- 
ness. Some  will  say,  what  is  wrong  with  spending  Federal  money 
and  creating  jobs?  I  think  you  called  those 

Mr.  Perot.  Most  of  those  are  bubble  jobs.  You  build  a  bridge  and 
then  the  job  is  done.  It  needs  to  be  done,  but  it's  not  like  having  a 
factory. 

Senator  Domenici.  I  guess  I  would  like  you,  in  your  way,  to  share 
with  us  your  thoughts  about  private  sector  jobs  and  business 
growth  in  America.  I  don't  have  any  problems  with  it  at  all.  If 
business  isn't  making  money,  they  don't  hire  people.  And  if  they 
don't  hire  people,  we  don't  have  jobs  for  our  people. 

So  it  is  not  very  tough  for  me.  I  understand.  But  maybe  it  would 
help  us  if  you  would  give  us  your  observations  on  that  versus  Gov- 
ernment-created jobs. 

Mr.  Perot.  Let's  go  back  through  history.  Government  does  not 
have  a  good  record  at  creating  jobs.  We  look  at  the  $4  trillion  spent 
and  the  results  produced,  and  that  is  not  a  happy  picture.  If  Gov- 
ernment knew  how  to  create  jobs  that  really  worked — hundreds  of 
billions,  even  trillions,  have  been  spent  around  programs  that 
should  have  stimulated  the  private  sector. 

What  is  the  problem?  If  you  asked  me  to  do  brain  surgery, 
number  one  that  would  be  poor  judgment,  and  number  two  I 
couldn't  do  it.  If  you  asked  me  to  represent  you  in  court  as  a 
lawyer,  I  couldn't  do  it. 

The  current  group  inside  the  White  House  is  a  tremendously  tal- 
ented team.  None  of  them  ever  created  a  job  or  built  a  business,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  That  does  not  mean  they  are  not  world- 
class  people,  but  since  our  number  one  problem  in  this  country  is 
creating  jobs,  I  begged  the  new  President  to  get  some  people  in 
there  around  him  who  know  how  to  make  things  work  and  create 
jobs.  In  other  words,  to  create  jobs,  you  have  to  deliver  and  make 
things  work. 

Secondly,  we  have  an  adversarial  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  in  our  country.  Our  international  competitors 
have  a  supportive  relationship.  If  I  could  wave  a  wand  and  wish  for 
something,  I  would  wish  that  we  had  an  intelligent  supportive  rela- 
tionship and  wanted  to  see  our  businesses  grow.  We  hate  big,  suc- 
cessful businesses.  That  goes  back  to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

My  saddest  example  is  that  IBM  was  the  flagship  electronic  com- 
puter company  of  the  world.  We  kept  it  under  an  antitrust  consent 
decree  for  25  or  30  years.  We  took  an  outfit  that  looked  like  the 
Delta  Team  when  I  was  in  it  and  gave  everybody  in  there  a  perfect 
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excuse  not  to  perform.  The  end  result  is  that  this  great  company  is 
downsizing  at  a  time  when  we  need  it  to  be  growing.  That  is  an 
example  of  what  happens  over  time  with  an  adversarial  relation. 

We  have  a  brand  new  one  going  with  Microsoft.  This  is  a  new 
company.  It  is  in  Washington  State,  a  State  that  used  to  make  a 
living  off  timber  that  is  very  lucky  to  have  one  of  the  industries  of 
the  future  right  there.  We  have  now  started  to  take  the  steps  to 
put  them  under  an  antitrust  consent  decree. 

Here  is  the  interesting  thing.  Microsoft  can  go  to  India  and  hire 
engineers  that  are  incredibly  talented  and  creative  for  $100  a 
month  and  by  satellite  pipe  all  the  stuff  back  over  here.  It  seems 
like  we  almost  want  to  push  industries  overseas. 

My  sense  is  that  nobody  does  that  consciously,  but  we  are  so  sur- 
rounded up  here  by  people  who  are  theoretical  thinkers  and  phi- 
losophers in  some  of  these  positions,  and  they  don't  understand 
what  they're  doing.  I  don't  think  they  meant  to  send  2  million  jobs 
to  Asia  during  the  1980s.  I  don't  think  they  mean  to  be  doing  what 
they're  about  to  be  doing  in  this  NAFTA  agreement. 

Hopefully,  they  were  a  little  shocked  when  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
came  up  with  a  joint  venture  deal  to  buy  United  States  companies 
that  had  a  high  labor  force  and  move  them  to  Mexico  before  the 
deal  even  got  signed  where  the  workers  would  be  working  at  $1  an 
hour  and  you  could  sell  the  product  at  the  same  price  and  your 
profits  go  through  the  roof.  The  boys  on  Wall  Street  and  the  Mexi- 
can Bank  would  have  made  a  fortune. 

We  have  people  with  Ph.d.s  in  the  White  House  that  will  say, 
"Ross,  what  did  you  just  say?" 

If  they  brought  up  a  legal  issue,  I  would  say,  "What  did  you  just 
say?" 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  But  this  is  down-to-earth  business  that 
is  killing  our  people  and  killing  our  tax  base.  Get  an  intelligent 
supportive  relationship  between  Government.  Stop  this  adversarial 
relationship.  Pull  these  guys  in  and  listen  to  them.  If  we're  going 
to  have  a  new  program  in  our  country — let's  assume  we  have  a 
problem  with  energy.  We  would  say  that  we  couldn't  talk  to 
anyone  in  the  oil  and  gas  business  because  that  would  be  a  conflict 
of  interest.  So  we  will  get  poets,  philosophers,  and  beekeepers  and 
let  them  make  an  energy  policy  for  us,  and  then  wonder  why  it 
doesn't  work. 

I  am  back  to  the  fact  that  you  would  get  the  brain  surgeon  to  do 
brain  surgery.  If  we  had  an  intelligent  supportive  relationship,  we 
would  be  growing  like  our  industrial  competitors  are  growing. 

Running  the  value  of  the  dollar  down  is  the  oldest  and  saddest 
joke  in  our  country.  The  yen  is  up,  the  dollar  is  down,  we  are 
trying  to  change  our  trade  balance  just  so  that  it  looks  good.  It  has 
never  worked.  But  guess  what  happens  out  there  in  grassroots 
America?  The  dollar  buys  less.  A  dollar  in  1950  is  18  cents  today. 

We  just  have  a  lot  of  stuff  to  work  on.  We  need  to  have  a  few 
people  around  at  the  top — and  I  am  sure  President  Clinton  knows 
them  and  I  am  sure  he  will  bring  them  in,  but  the  sooner  the 
better — that  can  say  that  it  will  work  or  that  it  won't  work  and  tell 
him  why.  As  quick  as  he  and  all  of  you  are  and  everybody  wanting 
to  do  the  right  thing,  we  have  to  throw  the  switch  and  stop  this 
adversarial  relationship. 
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Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Senator  Reid  and  then  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Reid.  Ross,  I  like  you  a  lot.  You  have  done  some  signifi- 
cant things  to  help  the  country,  but  in  my  opinion,  if  you  will  look 
at  your  statement,  they  want  details  and  not  sound  bites.  In  your 
opening  statement  you  gave  us  45  minutes  of  sound  bites  and  5 
minutes  of  material. 

Mr.  Perot.  What  do  you  want  details  on? 

Senator  Reid.  It  is  easy  to  sit  up  here  where  you  sit — you  have 
lots  of  money  and  you  go  out  and  travel  around,  and  you  throw  out 
these  statements  that  are  just  not  factual.  The  President  doesn't 
have  anybody  who  has  created  a  job. 

I  don't  know  who  works  for  him,  but  I  know  I  have  met  his  chief 
of  staff  who  is  from  corporate  America,  just  like  you  were,  and  I 
bet  he  has  created  a  lot  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Perot.  In  his  cabinet. 

Senator  Reid.  This  is  the  chief  of  staff. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  fine.  You  have  one  in  the  barrel.  I  hope  you 
will  listen  to  him. 

What  other  errors  did  I  make? 

Senator  Reid.  You  talk  about  the  budget  agreement.  I  wasn't 
part  of  the  budget  summit  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  liked  every- 
thing in  it,  but  I  think  you  should  get  your  facts  down  about  the 
budget  summit  before  you  talk  to  these  millions  of  people  that  you 
talk  to. 

Mr.  Perot.  Terrific.  What  are  they? 

Senator  Reid.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  you  rightly 
point  out,  is  the  pervasive  public  mistrust  and  cynicism  toward  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  with  respect  to  the  budget.  I  think, 
with  all  due  respect,  Ross,  that  maybe  you  have  become  so  en- 
thused about  listening  to  the  applause  that  you  get  as  you  wander 
around  that  you  don't  stop  and  talk  about  the  facts  enough. 

You  say  that  the  people  believe  that  the  financial  records  either 
do  not  exist  or  are  widely  inaccurate.  They  are  convinced  that  they 
are  given  misleading,  distorted  numbers  by  their  elected  servants. 

That  may  be  true  on  occasion.  I  don't  doubt  that.  But  we  have 
been  given  some  misleading  information  by  you  today.  You  go  on 
to  cite  that  the  budget  summit  of  1990  is  an  example  and  that 
spending  was  increased  $1.83  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes. 

Everyone  with  familiarity  with  the  facts  knows  that  virtually 
every  dime  of  the  savings  envisioned  in  that  agreement  was  en- 
acted either  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  or 
the  1990  Appropriation  Act.  I  am  not  here,  as  I  have  indicated,  to 
defend  or  impugn  the  specifics  of  the  1990  Act.  But  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  actually  what  happened,  even  if  the  truth  is  in- 
convenient to  some. 

Here  are  the  facts. 

When  enacted,  OBRA  reduced  entitlement  spending  from  exist- 
ing policy  by  about  $75  billion  over  5  years.  That  is  a  fact. 

OBRA  raised  revenues  by  about  $166  billion  over  that  same 
period  of  time.  The  1991  Appropriations  Act  saved  another  $190  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  total  saved  from  existing  policy  as  a  result  of  that 
1990  summit  of  $431  billion. 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  interim  the  deficit  picture  has  worsened. 
But  this  increase  in  the  deficit  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  impact 
in  changes  in  economic  conditions,  on  entitlements,  and  other  man- 
datory programs  funded  in  permanent  law. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  summit  in  1990,  we  would  be  in  tremen- 
dously difficult  shape.  We're  in  bad  enough  shape  as  it  is.  But  don't 
impugn  the  1990  budget  agreement  unless  you  give  accurate  facts. 

So  you  have  been  giving  a  lot  of  advice  here  today  to  us.  I  again 
tell  you — I  listen  to  a  lot  of  the  advice  that  you  give.  But  let  me 
give  you  a  little  advice.  I  think  that  you  should  start  checking  with 
your  facts  a  little  more  and  stop  listening  to  the  applause  as  much. 

Mr.  Perot.  We  check  our  facts  very  carefully. 

Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  increase  spending  $1.83  for  every  $1 
in  taxes  you  raised? 

Senator  Reid.  Spending  increased. 

Mr.  Perot.  You  admit  that? 

Senator  Reid.  Sure. 

Mr.  Perot.  That  was  my  point. 

Senator  Reid.  But  the  point  is 

[Applause.] 

Chairman  Boren.  Let  me  ask  our  guests  to  refrain  from  demon- 
stration. 

Mr.  Perot.  Please. 

Chairman  Boren.  You  are  our  guests  and  the  rules  are  that  we 
will  not  have  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Perot.  Secondly 

Senator  Reid.  The  real  point,  Ross,  is  that  it  is  emphatically  not 
the  result  of  changes  in  the  law  in  1990.  That  is  simply  not  true. 
That  is  what  your  statement  says. 

Mr.  Perot.  May  I  reply? 

Senator  Reid.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Perot.  If  you  go  back  and  look  at  what  we  were  promised  at 
the  time  in  terms  of  the  5-year  forecast  if  we  did  that,  and  you  look 
at  the  gap  between  what  the  5-year  forecast  was  supposed  to  be 
and  what  it  turned  out  to  be,  then  you  conclude  that  the  people 
who  were  putting  the  plan  together  didn't  have  good  numbers  and 
didn't  have  good  facts  because  in  business  that  would  have  bank- 
rupted our  biggest  company — that  kind  of  mistake  would  have  had 
that  result. 

These  numbers  fluctuate  widely.  Your  OMB  numbers  and  CBO 
numbers  don't  match.  They  are  billions  apart. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Senator  Reid.  But,  see 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes  or  no,  please,  sir. 

Senator  Reid.  No.  Again,  you  gave  some  misleading  facts  in  your 
opening  statement.  You  said  that  during  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  message  when  he  talked  about  CBO  there  was  general 
applause. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  said  they  laughed. 

Senator  Reid.  You  said  there  was  general  laughter,  which  isn't 
true.  There  were  some  Republicans  who  laughed  and  the  President 
came  back  and  said  that  we  were  going  to  have  one  set  of  figures. 
We  are  going  to  deal  from  one  set  of  figures  and  not  two  sets. 
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I  think  that  is  what  we  need  to  do.  Rather  than  dealing  with  a 
number  of  different  figures,  let's  start  with  one.  That's  what  the 
President  said  he  would  do.  I  think  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

We  will  no  longer 

Mr.  Perot.  Will  you  concede  that  OMB's  and  CBO's  numbers 
have  big  gaps  between  them? 

Senator  Reid.  And  the  President  said  he  wouldn't  use  them. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  not  the  question.  You're  ducking  my  question. 
You're  saying  that  the  President  said  that  he  would  use  CBO  num- 
bers. I  understand  that  and  I  agree  with  that. 

I  am  watching  on  television  and  I  can't  tell  who  is  laughing.  All  I 
know  is  that  there  was  widespread  laughter  in  the  room. 

The  point  being,  am  I  or  am  I  not  right  that  the  OMB  numbers 
and  the  CBO  numbers  have  a  lot  of  discrepancies  between  them 
historically? 

Senator  Reid.  That  is  why  the  President  said  that  he  would  not 
use  them. 

Mr.  Perot.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Senator  Reid.  Sure,  and  that's  why 

Mr.  Perot.  That  is  all  I  asked.  I  had  a  heck  of  a  time  getting  an 
answer.  Those  are  two  different  subjects. 

Senator  Reid.  In  your  mind,  but  not  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  people  want  one  set  of  figures  and  they  have  them.  They  have 
CBO. 

Mr.  Perot.  It  proves  that  you  don't  keep  books.  When  I  look  at 
two  sets  of  books,  they  ought  to  be  almost  similar  and  they  aren't. 
There  is  a  big  gap  between  them.  That's  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  If  I  didn't  communicate  well,  I  apologize. 

Senator  Reid.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  state,  so  that  those  watching  us  understand,  that  in  the 
past  there  has  been  a  difference  of  figures.  Usually  the  OMB  fig- 
ures have  been  more  optimistic  and  more  rosy  in  the  scenario  than 
the  CBO  figures.  In  other  words,  they  have  underestimated  the  def- 
icit. I  do  think  the  President  was  trying  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
quit  working  off  two  sets  of  figures  and  we  ought  to  have  one  set  of 
figures  that  are  real. 

What  the  President  was  saying  there  is  in  keeping  with  what 
you  have  said  today,  that  we  need  to  have  real  figures  and  we  need 
to  try  to  work  from  a  single  set  of  figures  so  that  we  can  measure 
our  progress  as  we  go  along.  I  think  that  is  what  he  was  trying  to 
say. 

Mr.  Perot.  We  need  accurate  records.  And  the  people  feel  strong- 
ly that  we  don't  have  them.  If  we  are  wrong,  then  we  will  be 
thrilled  because  if  we're  not  wrong,  it  will  cost  a  lot  to  create  them. 

Chairman  Boren.  Let  me  turn  now  to  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  anyone  who  ever  read  David 
Stockman's  book  about  how  the  OMB  figures  have  been  manipulat- 
ed over  the  years  would  agree  with  your  statement  here  today. 

I  was  interested  in  your  citation  on  pages  6  and  7  of  your  state- 
ment citing  the  Japanese  Economic  Journal  with  Japan  saying 
that  influence  in  Washington,  DC  is  for  sale.  That  comes  as  some- 
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thing  of  an  irony  coming  out  of  Japan,  I  must  tell  you,  as  you  open 
up  the  paper  every  day  and  find  out  how  much  is  for  sale  in  Japan. 

In  Britain,  I  might  point  out,  they  have  a  system  in  which  they 
allow  lawmakers  to  sit  in  their  parliaments  and  then  go  out  and 
continue  their  private  sector  jobs  without  any  serious  conflict  of  in- 
terest regulations  being  raised. 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  country,  but  I  always  find  it  a  little 
hard  to  take  when  some  of  our  foreign  friends  start  criticizing  the 
United  States  as  being  corrupt  when  you  only  have  to  pick  up  the 
paper  every  day  and  see  charges  of  corruption  in  their  systems.  We 
can  correct  ours,  and  I  think  that  much  in  your  statement  is  to  be 
applauded. 

But  you  also  indicate  that  we  ought  to  get  completely  rid  of  for- 
eign lobbyists. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

Senator  Cohen.  How  would  you  do  that?  For  example,  would  you 
say  that  Americans  who  lobby — you  would  prohibit  Americans 
from  lobbying  on  behalf  of  foreign  countries  and  companies? 

Mr.  Perot.  Again,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  we  get  a  good  lawyer  to 
figure  out  how  to  do  this  and  do  it  constitutionally.  But  my  sugges- 
tion as  a  layman — we  would  obviously  have  to  talk  to  lawyers — 
would  be  to  prohibit  any  foreign  individual  or  company  from  hiring 
Americans  to  lobby  or  directly  or  indirectly  influence  our  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  back  to  money.  If  a  foreign  company  has  a  problem  in 
our  country  and  they  need  to  talk  to  Commerce  or  they  need  to 
talk  to  trade  negotiators,  there  should  be  all  sorts  of  avenues  for 
them,  but  it  shouldn't  be  by  buying  influence.  One  country  spent 
$400  million  lobbying  in  1988,  more  than  the  next  12  countries 
combined.  And  they  had  a  good  year. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  some  of  the  com- 
plexities we  are  going  to  run  into  in  this  regard. 

Let's  suppose  a  foreign  country  does  business  in  an  American 
State — let's  take  a  Japanese  company,  for  example,  that  makes 
Hondas  in  the  United  States — should  we  prohibit  the  president  of 
the  American  subsidiary  in  the  United  States  from  being  paid  his 
salary  to  come  and  lobby  Members  of  Congress,  as  they  do?  They 
come  in  and  say,  "Please,  don't  put  up  any  restrictions  on  foreign 
imported  automobiles.  We  have  200  employees  and  they  are  work- 
ing." 

Mr.  Perot.  I  understand. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  now  we  have  a  problem.  We  have  allowed  a 
foreign  country  to  do  business  in  the  United  States  by  creating  a 
plant  here,  and  then  we  hire  Americans  here  to  run  the  plants, 
even  though  the  profits  are  going  overseas,  but  they  come  in  and 
lobby  us  as  well.  That  gets  into  a  real  constitutional  issue,  so  we 
have  to  deal  with  that  issue  as  effectively  as  we  can. 

The  other  comment  that  struck  me  is  truth  in  packaging.  I 
watched  you  this  morning  on  television  as  well  and  you  said  that 
we  have  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Sigmund  Freud  said,  "Sometimes  a 
cigar  is  just  a  cigar." 
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In  this  particular  case,  we  talk  about  investment  versus  con- 
sumption. Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  think  HeadStart  is  an  in- 
vestment or  consumption. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  would  call  it  an  expense.  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of 
early  childhood  development,  but  I  would  call  it — philosophically,  it 
would  change  the  child's  life.  I  have  personally  given  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  programs  like  this,  so  we  are  on  the  same 
song  sheet  in  terms  of  the  long-term  benefit  to  the  child.  But  in 
terms  if  I  were  going  to  put  it  on  the  books,  I  would  put  it  on  the 
books  as  an  expense. 

Senator  Cohen.  Here  is  a  problem  we're  going  to  get  involved 
with  in  terms  of  trying  to  define  this.  I  agree  with  you  that  we 
have  to  have  a  common  definition  of  these  items.  HeadStart,  the 
WIC  program,  immunizations,  highways  and  bridges — would  those 
be  current  consumptive  types  of  expenditures  or  would  those  be  in- 
vestments in  the  future? 

Mr.  Perot.  Are  we  talking  about  how  we  put  them  on  the  books? 

Senator  Cohen.  Right. 

Mr.  Perot.  Let's  take  them  one  at  a  time. 

I  said  I  would  expense  HeadStart  because  although  there  will  be 
an  enormous  payoff  down  the  road — I  am  involved  in  one  little 
school  where  we  have  been  taking  the  children  from  3  to  9.  Statisti- 
cally, a  huge  percentage  of  these  children  would  wind  up  in  prison 
as  adults  and  90  percent  are  on  the  A  honor  roll  when  they  go  into 
the  public  schools  when  they  are  10  years  old.  It  has  changed  their 
lives. 

So  these  are  magnificent  long-term  things  that  can  change  socie- 
ty, but  I  think  in  terms  of  booking  it,  I  would  call  it  what  it  is.  It  is 
expense. 

Senator  Cohen.  WIC? 

Mr.  Perot.  Again,  that  is  conservative  accounting.  We  are 
paying  for  it  now. 

Senator  Cohen.  Immunization? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  would  again — I  certainly  share  the  concern  and  feel 
it  is  a  wonderful  program.  I  would  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Cohen.  Highways  and  bridges? 

Mr.  Perot.  You  could  make  a  good  argument  to  amortize. 

Senator  Cohen.  That  would  be  investment? 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes,  because  it  has  a  useful  life.  It  is  like  a  factory. 
You  can  amortize  it  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  like  an  airplane 
that  an  airline  buys  that  they  amortize  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is 
a  tangible  thing  that  you  could  legitimately  consider  amortizing. 

But  I  would  stick,  particularly  right  now  when  we  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble,  with  very  conservative  accounting  principles. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  agree  that  we  have  to  have  a  common  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  Perot.  But  we  have  to  define  it,  yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Boren.  Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  I  certainly  join  those  who  say  that  through  the 
summer  and  fall  you  created  a  great  awareness  in  the  public  of  the 
importance  of  our  budget,  an  understanding  of  it,  why  it  should  be 
important  to  every  American  to  understand  it  better  and  be  in- 
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volved.  I  think  everyone  will  remember  your  saying  that  you  would 
just  like  to  get  under  the  hood  and  fix  it.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Perot.  There  are  people  who  confuse  talking  about  a  prob- 
lem with  solving  it.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  talk 
doesn't  solve  problems.  We  need  to  actually  pick  up  a  wrench  and 
fix  these  things  and  make  them  work. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  thought  it  was  a  great  line.  But  I  would 
like  to  go  through  a  couple  of  things.  One  of  them  may  be  following 
on  what  Senator  Cohen  was  talking  about,  when  you  were  talking 
about  highways  and  bridges  being  part  of  a  capital  outlay  budget. 

Mr.  Perot.  If  I  had  to  make  this  decision,  I  would  bring  in  some 
good  accountants  and  listen  to  them.  Again,  I  am  not  an  account- 
ant. I  would  really  listen  to  what  is  the  sound  accounting  principle 
here.  What  is  the  conservative  accounting  principle?  If  you  could 
make  a  good  case  for  that  in  a  conservative  accounting  principle, 
then  that  is  one  you  could  consider. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  As  you  know,  many  States  that  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  requirement  also  have  a  separate  capital  outlay 
budget  and  move  many  of  their  things  over  to  a  separate  capital 
budget.  That  has  been  suggested  here.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the  budget  that  we  would 
very  quickly  find  ways  to  develop  some  other  budget  structures  so 
that  we  could  show  on  the  books  that  it  would  be  balanced. 

Mr.  Perot.  So  we  better  define  what  the  budget  is,  I  guess. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  that  would  be  very  important.  I 
would  agree  with  you. 

I  then  mention  the  line  item  veto,  which  I  do  support.  I  do  not 
support  a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the  budget  because 
I  think  it  is  a  bit  misleading.  I  have  said  it  is  like  happiness  in  a 
security  blanket  because  it  makes  us  feel  better,  but  it  really 
doesn't  do  what  we  have  to  do — vote  new  taxes  and  decrease  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Perot.  How  do  we  impose  discipline  another  way? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  don't  know  how  that  imposes  discipline.  I 
have  always  wondered  what  we  would  do  if  it  weren't  in  balance. 
Would  we  go  to  jail?  I  don't  know  what  the  penalty  is.  I  think  we 
would  find  ways  to  do  some  creative  budgeting. 

If  you  have  a  suggestion  of — I  think  the  discipline  has  to  come 
from  our  willingness,  as  we're  struggling  here  to  understand  it  and 
what  we  can  do. 

But  just  to  mention  line  item  veto  for  a  moment,  because  I  do 
support  that,  I  wonder  how  many  people — because  I  hear  from  a 
large  number — don't  understand  it  only  applies  to  now  about  40 
percent  of  the  budget.  Almost  60  percent  would  not  be  covered  by 
line  item  veto  because  it  does  not  affect  the  entitlement  programs 
and  it  doesn't  touch  the  interest  that  we  pay,  which  is  the  third 
largest  item  in  the  budget  now. 

So  you  still  have  a  large  part  of  the  budget  that  is  left  out  there, 
not  that  I  don't  think  it  would  be  well  worth  trying,  but  I  think  it 
is  just  important  for  people  to  realize  that  that  doesn't  solve  all  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Perot.  That  takes  us  back  to  discipline,  though,  doesn't  it? 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  That  does.  And  it  is  a  good  way,  certainly, 
for  the  President  to  exercise  a  little  discipline  over  Congress  as 
well. 

Mr.  Perot.  Excuse  me,  but  you  said  that  there  were  areas  that 
the  line  item  veto  couldn't  cover.  Then  we  are  back  to  this  problem 
of  how  to  discipline  this  tendency  to  spend. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That's  right. 

And  part  of  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  public  understanding  it.  When 
you  spoke  to  special  interests — and  I  deeply  resent  the  implication 
of  other  countries  saying  that  America  is  for  sale.  I  don't  believe 
that  is  true  for  a  minute.  And  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  larg- 
est influence  on  Congress  comes  from  our  constituents,  whether 
Farm  Bureau,  members  of  AARP,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
these  are  not  people  who  give  a  lot  of  money  to  Congress,  but  they 
have  a  large  membership.  It  is  a  membership  that  really  carries  a 
very  strong  message  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

So  I  think  that  has  to  be  understood  as  we  try  to  sort  through 
whether  these  are  special  interests. 

I  am  talking  more  than  I  am  asking  questions,  but  when  you 
talked  about  snipping  entire  industries  overseas,  and  the  problems 
that  we're  having  in  our  industries,  we're  facing  a  real  tragedy 
that  has  certainly  hit  home  in  Wichita,  Kansas  with  Boeing.  About 
7,000  Boeing  workers  just  in  Wichita  are  going  to  be  released,  but 
75  percent  of  Boeing's  business  is  overseas.  So  I  don't  think  we  can 
begin  to  cut  off  our  markets,  because  we  need  to  sell  overseas  as 
well,  wouldn't  you  say? 

Mr.  Perot.  No.  Nobody  is  proposing  cutting  off  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  let  that  Northwest  Airlines  and  USAir  deal 
go  through,  we  would  have  destroyed  the  airline  industry,  the  car- 
rier industry,  and  we  would  have  destroyed  the  airline's  manufac- 
turing industry  in  this  country.  The  only  reason  I  bring  that  up 
now  is  that  I  think  the  only  reason  that  occurred  is  that  nobody 
around  that  transaction  understood  business.  They  all  understood 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  they  had  people  on  the  presidential 
campaigns  working  in  key  staff  positions  from  those  airlines  and  so 
on  and  so  forth. 

In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  whole  thing  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  coming  over  to  try  to  close  the  deal,  we  just 
almost  lost  our  airline  industry.  Thank  goodness,  we  didn't. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  also  add  that  I 
think  what  has  undermined  the  airline  industry  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  airfare  wars.  That  is  completely  ruining  the  industry. 

Mr.  Perot.  Absolutely,  but  now  let's  take  the  next  step.  That's 
the  bankruptcy  law.  Once  you  go  into  bankruptcy  as  an  airline, 
then  you  can  destroy  the  remaining  airline  industry.  We  need  a 
system  that  doesn't  allow  that  to  occur. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Perot.  It  is  not  from  the  productive  airlines,  it  is  the  airlines 
in  bankruptcy  that  just  do  anything  and  are  protected  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy judge.  We  just  let  it  go  on.  Why?  Because  so  few  people  un- 
derstand what  is  happening. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  would  be  lost  in  the  operating  room  during  brain 
surgery,  and  we  have  all  these  problems  like  this.  Can  those  prob- 
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lems  be  solved?  Sure.  Other  countries  have  a  great  sensitivity  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

I  believe  it  goes  back  to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  laws.  I  believe  it 
goes  back  to  our  inherent  suspicion  of  big,  successful  companies.  I 
believe  that  within  the  next  5  years  we  will  be  down  on  our  knees 
praying  to  see  a  big,  successful  company  in  this  country  putting 
people  to  work. 

So  times  change,  and  we  have  to  change  with  the  times.  Let's 
assume  that  the  Sherman  Antitrust  laws  were  relevant  at  the 
time.  Let's  ask  ourselves  if  we  need  to  change  it  based  on  today's 
circumstances. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Pryor? 

Senator  Pryor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  if  I  might  take  1  of  my  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  clear 
the  air  and  talk  just  a  moment  about  someone  whose  name  has 
been  brought  up,  the  chief  of  staff  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Mac  McLarty,  born  only  a  very  few  miles  from  your 
home  town,  Hope,  Arkansas.  You're  just  a  few  miles  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  right,  30  miles. 

Senator  Pryor.  I  just  want  our  colleagues  to  know  here  and  you, 
Mr.  Perot,  if  you  were  not  aware  of  it,  that  thousands  of  people  in 
our  State  today  I  would  venture  to  say  are  employed  today  and 
have  a  gainful  job  and  are  paying  taxes  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  Mac  McLarty.  He  was  a  job  cre- 
ator. I  just  wanted  the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  terrific. 

Senator  Pryor.  All  his  life  he  has  attempted  to  create  jobs  and 
provide  a  higher  quality  of  life  for  his  fellow  citizens.  He  is  a  very, 
very  unselfish  and  corporate-minded  business  person. 

Mr.  Perot.  He  is  a  fine  man. 

Senator  Pryor.  And  I  might  say  that  he  is  a  great  admirer  of 
yours. 

President  Clinton  in  December  called  on  300  business  people  to 
come  to  Little  Rock  in  an  economic  summit. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

Senator  Pryor.  He  sat  there  for  2  days  and  not  only  listened,  but 
he  participated  actively  in  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  terrific. 

Senator  Pryor.  I  thought  this  was  a  very  constructive  thing. 
Someone  asked  me  the  other  day,  "What  is  President  Clinton  going 
to  do  on  his  next  vacation?" 

I  said,  "He  will  probably  convene  another  economic  summit." 

I  don't  know  whether  he  is  going  to  do  that  or  not,  but  I  know 
that  he  is  desperately  seeking  out  the  advice  and  counsel  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  all  segments  of  this  economy.  Many  of  the  people 
that  he  has  hired,  Mr.  Perot,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  now  in  his 
cabinet  and  staff  are  people  who  have  actually  been  involved  in 
one  phase  or  another  in  business. 

I  want  to  now  move  to  another  subject.  When  you  talked  about 
the  Pork  of  the  Month — I  don't  know  if  you  have  seen  this  docu- 
ment. This  was  put  out  by  our  President  after  his  State  of  the 
Union  address.  There  are  nine  pages  here  of  cuts,  cuts  in  expendi- 
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tures  of  our  Federal  Government,  eliminating  some  of  the  pro- 
grams, about  a  $200  billion  cut  over  a  5-year  period.  Maybe  we 
need  to  go  deeper,  and  perhaps  we  do.  And  if  we  need  to,  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  for  those  cuts. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  relative  to  the  pork,  what  is  one  person's 
pork  is  another  person's  investment.  We  have  talked  about  invest- 
ment with  Senator  Cohen  just  a  few  moments  ago.  For  example, 
would  your  definition  of  pork  be  the  Superconducting  Super  Col- 
lider, or  the  space  station  in  Texas?  Is  that  an  investment  or  is 
that  pork? 

Mr.  Perot.  Everything  has  to  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  a  priority 
list  when  you're  out  of  money.  All  those  things  have  to  go  on  the 
list.  Everything  has  to  go  on  the  list  and  the  ones  that — let's 
assume  a  rational  analysis — make  the  top,  you  keep. 

Under  a  political  analysis,  based  on  who  is  the  chairman  of  what, 
I  would  call  that  pork.  If  the  man  has  the  muscle  and  can  keep 
something  that  is  worthless  around,  that  is  pork.  But  if  you  could 
have  a  rational  analysis  of  what  we  need  for  our  country's  future, 
you  just  take  it  on  a  rational  basis.  When  money  is  short  you  work 
from  the  top  down  and  a  lot  of  things  get  cut.  Some  of  them  might 
not  even  be  pork,  but  you  are  just  out  of  money. 

Senator  Pryor.  Mr.  Perot,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  at  this 
table  this  afternoon  spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time  conscientiously 
attempting  to  separate  what  might  be  investment  from  pork.  Many 
times — I  must  say,  far  too  many — some  of  these  projects  slip 
through  that  I  think  you  have  talked  about  and  you  call  them 
pork.  We  are  constantly  trying  to  use  oversight  to  keep  that  from 
happening.  Sometimes  we  fail. 

But  I  think  that  when  we  talk  about  pork,  we  have  to  realize 
that  sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  define,  especially  if  that  pork  is 
in  our  home  State.  This  is  something  that  we  constantly  deal  with 
and  constantly  attempt  to  define. 

My  time  is  out.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  health  care,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  have  time  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Boren.  Let  me  say  that  we  will  have  another  round  of 
questions,  if  there  are  members  who  still  want  to  ask  questions.  If 
Mr.  Perot's  time  allows,  we  will  allow  some  more  questions. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Pryor,  for  your  comments. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  your  remarks  about  Mr.  McLarty 
whose  company  also  operates  in  Oklahoma.  He  has  been  a  very 
good  corporate  leader  and  corporate  citizen. 

I  will  say  to  our  witness,  I  think  he  will  give  some  very  solid, 
practical  business  advice  to  the  President.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most 
important  place  to  have  it,  in  the  position  of  chief  of  staff.  I  think 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Perot.  He  is  a  fine  man.  I  regret  that  anything  came  up 
where  everybody  felt  that  they  had  to  fall  on  their  sword  to  defend 
him.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  him  in  our  Government.  But  what  I 
was  trying  to  convey  was  that  what  we  need  is  people  who  have 
had  to  fix  things  and  make  them  work  and — understand  when  you 
get  into  these  big  complex  systems  like  health  care,  Senator  Pryor, 
putting  that  health  care  system  together  you  had  better  have 
people  around  that  thing  that  know  how  to  make  things  work. 
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If  I  could  make  one  suggestion  from  a  great  distance,  whatever 
you  do,  no  matter  how  excited  you  are  about  it,  pilot  it.  You 
wouldn't  build  a  new  car  and  not  put  it  out  on  the  test  track  and 
pilot  it  before  you  mass  produced  it.  Pilot  it,  debug  it,  and  then  if 
everything  works  as  planned — and  by  the  time  you  debug  it,  it 
ought  to  work  better  than  planned — then  mass  produce  from  a  suc- 
cessful, working  model. 

That  is  just  manufacturing  and  making  things  work,  but  when 
we  did  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  we  went  from  hot  idea  to  mass  pro- 
duction to  a  couple  of  years  of  pure  trauma. 

Don't  try  to  micro-manage  these  giant  programs  from  the  Con- 
gress by  detailed  legislation.  Trust  the  people  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  running  them.  Let  them  improve  them  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  I  think  if  you  pull  the  people  who  run  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid in  a  room  and  say,  "How  many  ideas  do  you  have  that  would 
have  made  Medicare  and  Medicaid  far  more  successful  if  you  could 
have  done  it?"  you  would  be  stunned  by  all  the  things  that  they 
just  couldn't  do  because  it  was  frozen  by  law. 

If  you  ever  want  to  understand  their  frustration,  do  some  task 
and  write  down  in  advance  how  you're  going  to  do  it,  and  then 
force  yourself  not  to  change  from  your  original  plan.  You  will  go 
crazy  because  you  will  have  1,000  good  ideas  as  you  do  it.  If  we  can 
let  that  new  program  be  dynamic — I  hear  periodically  that  we're 
going  to  copy  the  German  program.  I  beg  you  to  study  the  German 
program.  If  it  is  the  best  program  in  the  world,  start  with  it  and 
then  say  that  anything  that  is  working  can  be  improved  upon. 
Don't  copy  it.  Let's  modify  it  and  improve  it,  then  pilot  it. 

I  would  even  suggest  that  you  do  two  or  three.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  what  works  best  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  will 
not  be  what  works  best  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  You  will 
have  several  different  programs  that  come  out  of  this  that  really 
work  well. 

You  have  one  just  terrible  burden  in  this  thing,  if  you  look  at 
your  forecast,  and  that  is  that  the  savings  you  hope  to  achieve  in 
this  new  program,  and  add  30  million  people — I  would  really  put 
that  one  under  a  microscope.  I  don't  care  how  beautiful  this  new 
program  is,  you  drop  30  million  new  people  not  covered  by  health 
care  and  it  is  going  to  be  tough  to  even  stabilize  it.  Then  you  have 
all  kinds  of  unanticipated  adverse  side  effects  when  you  do  a  new 
program. 

Why  would  I  like  to  see  a  whole  bunch  of  guys  around  with 
grease  under  their  fingernails?  So  that  when  all  these  incredibly 
bright  creative  conceptual  people  finish,  somebody  goes  out — you 
see,  most  architects  couldn't  build  a  house  if  their  life  depended  on 
it.  Carpenters  can.  That's  really  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  We  need 
people  that  really  know  how  to  make  it  work  for  the  people  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  the  misfires  we  routinely  have  on  virtually 
all  of  our  big,  social  programs. 

With  stars  in  our  eyes,  we  put  in  the  war  on  poverty.  In  retro- 
spect— and  you  may  disagree  with  me — I  think  our  principal  prob- 
lem in  the  war  on  poverty  is  that  in  the  social  fields  we  never 
trained  any  generals.  We  trained  people  to  help  one  another  one- 
on-one.  We  didn't  have  anybody  to  run  that  giant  program.  And  we 
never  got  all  the  benefits  to  the  poor  that  we  wanted  to.  Now  over 
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time  we  have  started  to  train  people  in  executive,  leadership,  and 
management  positions  to  run  these  giant  programs. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Holmes  Norton? 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  your  concern  to  fix  things  and  make  them  work  is 
classic  Americana,  classic  American  pragmatism,  and  that  is  why 
it  has  such  appeal.  I  would  like  to  simply  probe  a  little  deeper  your 
views  on  fixing  Congress  and  making  it  work.  You  have  raised  a 
great  many  important  issues  this  afternoon.  You  might  even  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  them  have  managed  to  make  their 
way  to  the  front  burner  of  some  committees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

This  committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  some  of  the  issues  you  have  raised  in  particular.  As  you 
know,  this  committee  was  formed  essentially  to  respond  to  the  con- 
cern in  the  Congress  about  gridlock,  the  concern  in  the  country 
about  gridlock,  even  the  cynicism  in  the  country  about  the  way 
Congress  does  its  business,  about  its  not  being  able  to  get  to  its 
business  and  when  it  does  its  business  all  kinds  of  obstruction — the 
kind  of  fixing  it  and  making  it  work  just  doesn't  happen  often 
enough  for  most  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  a  list  of  the  areas  that  this  committee 
has  picked  out  for  its  special  concerns  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
which  two  or  three  grab  you  and  which  would  be  at  the  top  of  your 
list  and  perhaps  the  list  of  those  who  look  to  you  for  guidance. 

The  ethics  process  and  institutional  integrity;  the  budget  process, 
including  the  authorization  and  appropriations  process;  the  com- 
mittee system,  its  structure,  its  jurisdiction;  deliberations  schedul- 
ing; staffing  the  Congress;  relations  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
three  Branches,  and  the  parties;  enhancing  public  understanding  of 
the  Congress  institutionally;  and  communications  and  information 
technology  and  their  uses  in  the  lawmaking  process. 

I  would  be  most  interested  in  whether  there  are  a  couple  or 
three  of  those  which  you  think  more  important  than  the  rest. 

Mr.  Perot.  Standing  out  all  alone  is  ethics  and  integrity  because 
this  gives  you  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  American  people.  That  is 
something  that  carries  the  highest  priority  in  my  judgment. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  we  have  wonderful  people  come  into 
this  system,  but  I  think  once  you  are  in  the  system,  because  the 
system  is  flawed,  it  is  hard  for  the  people  to  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives. 

I  would  like  to  see  ethics  and  integrity  number  one.  Number  two 
would  be  a  careful  look  at  reorganizing  the  Congress  so  that  the 
work  flows  more  smoothly.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  span  of  con- 
trol— you  can  go  back  to  some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  systems 
getting  out  of  control  going  back  several  thousand  years  where 
military  systems  that  got  too  big  got  out  of  control  and  generals 
couldn't  control  the  armies  and  what  have  you. 

Then  they  developed  their  span  of  control  theories.  That  is  where 
the  platoon  and  the  company  and  all  those  things  originally  came 
from.  That  is  why  platoons  have  squads.  That  is  why  squads  have 
squad  leaders  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
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Then  one  of  the  disadvantages — that  is  just  the  military  type  or- 
ganization. But  there  is  a  proper  organization  for  Congress. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  I  am  certain  we  don't  have  it  now  because 
if  we  had  it  the  business  would  flow  more  smoothly.  Business  tends 
not  to  flow.  One  of  the  big  problems  I  think  is  that  you  are  in- 
volved in  so  many  activities  it  is  tough  to  focus  on  a  few.  I  would 
put  that  as  job  one,  after  integrity. 

Then  the  whole  process  of  spending  the  money  has  to  go  at  the 
top  because  we  are  running  out.  There  is  this  assumption  that  we 
are  so  rich  and  so  great  and  such  a  rapidly  growing  -  -  we  were  a 
small  population,  huge  land  mass  country.  Every  time  we  ran  into 
trouble,  the  word  went  out  to  go  west.  We  left  our  problems  behind 
and  headed  west. 

We  have  hit  the  Pacific  now.  We  have  a  big  population  on  the 
west  coast.  We  have  to  make  everything  work  where  it  is.  We  can't 
leave  it  behind  anymore. 

We  have  very  creatively  gone  through  our  minerals,  our  natural 
resources,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  We  have  to  live  by  our  brains  and 
wits  now.  And  with  the  $4  trillion  debt,  the  imploding  job  base,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  American  standard  of  living,  which  gives  us  a 
lower  tax  base  at  a  time  when  we  need  a  higher  tax  base,  every 
dollar  needs  to  be  doled  out  like  water  in  the  desert.  We  tend  to 
assume  that  there  is  always  a  lot  of  money,  we  will  spend  it  and 
work  it  out.  There  are  no  restrictions. 

That  is  what  I  call  the  after- World-War-II-mentality.  When  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  destroyed,  our  manufacturing  base  was  intact 
and  we  shipped  stuff  everywhere  all  the  time.  When  people  in  my 
age  group  got  out  of  college — this  brings  us  right  down  to  the  harsh 
realities  of  why  we  are  here.  It  was  just  a  question  of  where  I 
wanted  to  go  to  work  in  1957,  not  if  I  could  get  a  job.  Now  people 
far  brighter  than  I,  people  from  Harvard  Business  School,  MIT, 
and  places  like  that  have  trouble  getting  a  job.  That  is  how  much 
things  have  changed. 

We  have  to  accept  that  change — not  go  through  denial  or  contin- 
ue in  denial — and  say,  "Here  is  where  we  are.  Here  is  our  debt, 
here  is  our  problem,  here  is  what  we  must  do  to  fix  it."  And  every 
step  of  the  way,  as  we  go  across  the  desert  running  out  of  water, 
we  have  to  be  sure-footed,  careful,  and  certain  that  what  we're 
doing  is  going  to  benefit  our  country  long-term.  We  can't  just  throw 
money  at  every  whim  that  comes  by,  which  is  an  American  tradi- 
tion. 

We  have  had  this  growing  small  population,  giant  land  mass, 
minerals,  and  something  always  came  along  and  bailed  us  out.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  to  bail  ourselves  out  from  this  point  for- 
ward. 

Look  at  the  industries  of  the  future. 

I  know  you  are  tired  of  me  and  I  need  to  go,  but  I  have  to  cover 
that  because  this  is  tomorrow.  In  microelectronics,  19  out  of  20  in- 
tegrated circuits  are  made  in  Japan.  Jack  Kelby,  the  man  who 
holds  the  basic  patent,  is  a  man  I  see  every  2  or  3  weeks.  He  is  still 
alive  and  well.  We  gave  that  industry  away  and  in  3  minutes  I  can 
tell  you  how  we  did  it,  and  even  if  you  have  never  had  any  busi- 
ness experience,  you  would  say  that  nobody  was  that  dumb.  We 
were.  We  gave  it  away. 
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The  Japanese  brag  that  they,  not  we,  hold  the  balance  of  world 
power  because  only  they  can  produce  the  integrated  circuits  that 
guarantee  the  precision  of  our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Okay. 

With  biotech,  we  lead  the  world  now,  but  we  don't  have  any 
copyright  and  we  don't  have  any  patent.  It  is  precious  and  fragile. 
We  have  an  FDA  that  just  stands  there  frozen.  It  is  a  gridlock  bu- 
reaucracy that  makes  it  terribly  difficult  to  do  business  in  this 
country.  In  a  true  global  economy  everybody  would  be  doing  medi- 
cal research  overseas  so  that  you  could  get  your  drug  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

For  example,  there  are  places  in  Asia  where  drugs  you  can't  get 
approved  for  dogs  and  cats  they  will  try  on  human  beings.  If  you 
just  want  to  make  money,  where  are  you  going  to  do  your  research 
and  development?  I  am  not  saying  we  should  copy  that,  but  I  am 
just  showing  you  the  extremes. 

In  telecommunications,  again,  we  assume  that  is  our  birthright. 
It  is  no  longer  our  birthright.  We  have  to  fight  for  it  every  step  of 
the  way  in  the  world  of  global  communications. 

In  civilian  aviation — in  Wichita,  Kansas  did  you  ever  think  you 
would  see  Cessna  in  the  situation  it  is  in?  That  is  lawyers.  You 
can't  buy  a  little  airplane  anymore  now.  Let's  assume  that  I  take 
three  lessons  and  run  off  the  end  of  the  runway.  I'm  going  to  sue 
Cessna.  In  America  I  would  probably  get  $10  million,  even  though 
the  problem  is  that  I  didn't  learn  to  fly.  That's  the  little  ones. 

When  you  go  into  the  big  ones,  we  have  this  great  aviation  indus- 
try here  today,  but  if  we  don't  treat  it  like  a  piece  of  fragile  china, 
we  can  lose  it  in  the  next  5  years  because  around  the  world — let's 
just  take  Taiwan.  Taiwan  has  a  plan.  We  don't  have  a  plan. 
Taiwan  has  a  plan  to  get  in  the  aircraft  industry,  and  don't  ever 
underestimate  Taiwan  when  you  consider  that  they  walked  out  of 
China  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs  and  they  are 
driving  Rolls  Royces  today. 

With  computers,  I  have  already  talked  about  IBM.  Don't  assume 
we  have  a  birthright  on  the  computer  industry.  I  talked  about  Mi- 
crosoft. Microsoft's  counterpart  can  be  in  India  or  Asia.  The  coun- 
try with  the  best  school  system  in  the  world  will  do  software  in  a 
few  years  in  most  of  the  high-tech  companies. 

And  finally  with  robotics,  if  you  really  want  to  see  something 
that  will  break  your  heart,  go  out  to  our  big  manufacturers,  walk 
through  their  factories,  and  look  at  their  machinery  and  look  at 
their  robotics.  Go  to  Detroit,  which  used  to  be  the  automobile  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  Toyota  City  is  the  automobile  capital  of  the  world. 
Every  time  you  think  of  that,  remember  that  Mr.  Toyota  was  kept 
as  a  war  criminal  until  1951  on  the  island  of  Hokkaido  and  Toyota 
was  bankrupt.  Now  it  is  the  number  three  car-maker  of  the  world. 

Most  of  that  equipment  that  makes  our  cars  is  made  in  Japan 
because  they  took  our  machine  tool  industry  down.  They  took  the 
huge  part  of  our  robotics  industry  down.  Again,  they  did  it  like 
they  did  the  integrated  circuit  business  and  everybody  up  here  in 
Washington,  DC  was  up  here  just  cheering  them  on,  or  ignoring 
it — one  of  the  two. 

Look,  that  is  where  the  taxes  come  from.  That  is  where  the  good 
taxes  come  from.  These  things  are  literally  like  precious,  fragile 
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china  that  we  have  to  carry  forward  into  the  future  so  that  our 
people  have  the  standard  of  living  we  want  them  to  have,  our  chil- 
dren have  the  opportunities  we  had,  and  we  can  have  a  tax  base 
that  allows  us  to  get  out  of  this  whole  mess. 

Chairman  Boren.  I  want  to  move  us  along  because  we  do  have 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  come  over.  They  were  voting  ear- 
lier and  I  want  to  give  them  a  chance  to  have  a  round  of  questions. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  move  us  along  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

Senator  Craig? 

Senator  Craig.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  come  by  and  listen  to  Mr.  Perot.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
committee,  but  I  applaud  you  in  the  effort  that  is  underway.  I  hope 
that  we  will  all  be  beneficiaries  of  the  reform  that  will  be  a  prod- 
uct of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Perot,  you  and  I  may  differ  on  some  things  and  we  will  prob- 
ably agree  on  a  good  many  others.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
do  agree  on,  and  that  is  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  our  con- 
stitution. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  for  a 
total  of  13  years.  I  came  in  1980.  By  1983  I  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  if  we  did  not  in  a  structural  way  change  the  way  we 
were  doing  business  here,  under  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  Ad- 
ministration, that  we  would  end  up  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  felt 
that  a  way  to  accomplish  that  was  to  force  a  new  discipline 
through  a  constitutional  requirement.  I  still  believe  that  today. 

What  I  am  about  to  suggest  to  you  is  that  there  is  a  ready  group 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  a  bipartisan  mode,  that 
agree  with  you  on  a  constitutional  requirement  for  a  balanced 
budget.  I  was  disappointed  recently  when  our  President  walked 
away  from  that  issue  saying,  "But  it  would  take  5,  6,  or  7  years  to 
get  there,  and  that  is  too  long." 

I  disagree  with  that.  It  is  going  to  take  a  while  to  get  there.  You 
can't  get  there  overnight  because  you  can't  either  cut  that  much  or 
raise  that  much  in  pure  dollars  without  creating  some  degree  of 
economic  calamity  in  this  country.  I  think  most  of  us  who  have 
worked  on  this  issue  for  nearly  a  decade  now  to  refine  it  and  build 
a  ready  force  of  volunteers  across  the  country  to  advocate  it  would 
agree  with  that.  But  we  need  to  start,  and  that  start  creates  an  en- 
vironment which  in  turn  creates  a  discipline  amongst  all  of  us  for 
that  purpose. 

My  question  is  not  a  question.  It  is  a  comment,  but  I  have  for 
you  a  packet  of  information  on  the  effort  to  date  here  in  Congress. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  your  organization  seeking  to  lead  on  that  issue. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  join  forces  with  those  of  us  here  to  strengthen 
that  effort.  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  can  do.  Then  we  can 
move  ourselves  to  it.  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  the  Clinton  plan 
that  gets  us  there,  or  if  it  is  the  Perot  plan,  or  the  Craig  plan,  or 
any  plan  amongst  the  group  of  us  here. 

Mr.  Perot.  Getting  there  is  everything. 

Senator  Craig.  But  the  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  a  bipartisan 
group  here — Democrat  and  Republican  alike — who  believe  that 
that  will  create  the  structural  change.  We  don't  fear  that  change. 
We  know  it  will  cause  us  to  rethink  our  processes,  but  we  hope  it 
will  produce  the  desired  results. 
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I  will  leave  you  that  package  of  information. 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Craig.  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  in  reading  it. 

Mr.  Perot.  We  will  read  it. 

I  haven't  mentioned  this  to  you.  Across  the  country  all  the 
people  involved  in  our  movement  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  As 
you  know,  there  are  approximately  29  or  30  States  who  have  called 
for  constitutional  convention.  You  need  34  to  have  one.  Our  people 
feel  that  without  even  really  putting  on  athletic  gear  they  could 
get  the  other  four.  But  they  also  feel  strongly  that  the  best  way  to 
do  it  and  the  most  effective  way  to  do  it  is  for  Congress  to  do  it. 

I  think  Senator  Kassebaum  raised  the  issue  that  we  need  lan- 
guage that  everybody  could  be  comfortable  with.  All  of  our  people 
would  be  very  sensitive  about  that  language  because  we  want  it  to 
work  and  we  don't  want  it  to  have  any  unanticipated  bad  effects 
and  so  forth. 

Senator  Craig.  Mr.  Perot,  I  have  that  language  for  you. 

Mr.  Perot.  Terrific. 

Senator  Craig.  It  is  created  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Mr.  Perot.  If  everybody  is  on  board,  let's  do  it. 

Senator  Craig.  Let  me  also  suggest  to  you  that  there  have  been  a 
good  many  of  us  who  have  gone  to  State  Legislatures  across  the 
country  to  argue  that  issue.  Let  me  also  suggest  that  not  only 
ought  you  to  have  athletic  shoes  on,  but  you  had  better  be  ready  to 
run  the  marathon. 

Mr.  Perot.  No  problem  there. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  place  to  do  it  is  here.  One  suggestion  to 
the  President  and  his  concerns — and  they  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns— is  that  we  could  pass  a  law  identical  to  the  amendment 
until  you  got  the  amendment  passed.  Can't  you  do  that? 

Senator  Craig.  Well,  we  have  passed 

Mr.  Perot.  If  we  all  were  really  excited,  we  could  have  a  law  to 
hold  things  steady  until  you  got  the  amendment,  couldn't  you?  Or 
do  you  have  to  have  the  amendment  first? 

We  have  Gramm/Rudman  and  things  like  that  which  didn't 
work,  see. 

Senator  Craig.  Mr.  Perot,  we  have  passed  three  balanced  budget 
amendments  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  and  you  know  what  the 
deficit  is. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

Chairman  Boren.  Let  me  turn  now  to  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again.  It's  too  bad  they  didn't 
listen  to  you  about  the  Post  Office.  I  remember  our  discussions  on 
that. 

I  was  interested  with  your  statement  to  leave  Washington,  DC 
for  a  few  days,  go  home,  visit  with  the  people,  and  they  will  give 
you  new  strength. 

We're  talking  here  about  the  organization  of  Congress.  I  remem- 
ber my  good  friend  Howard  Baker  used  to  say  that  we  ought  to  be 
citizen  legislators.  He  recalled  the  time  when  Congress  went  home 
after  just  being  here  a  few  months.  We  see  all  these  suggestions  for 
term  limitations  and  for  so  many  other  things.  What  would  you 
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think  about  just  a  time  limit  on  each  session  of  Congress  so  people 
came  here,  got  their  work  done,  and  then  went  home? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think  that  is  a  really  interesting  idea.  My  problem 
in  reacting  to  it  is  that  I  would  want  to  circle  that  about  six  times, 
talk  to  a  whole  cross-section  of  people  in  Congress,  have  people  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  with  it,  and  really  think  about  it.  You  might  say 
that  I  am  a  pretty  careful  guy,  but  we  are  talking  about  the  most 
precious  institution  in  the  world  right  here. 

I  love  the  idea.  The  question  is,  Is  there  anything  I  am  missing?  I 
would  want  to  make  sure  that  I  had  every  side  effect  of  it.  Then  I 
would  react  to  it. 

Sorry  to  hedge. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  hedging.  Unquestionably  there 
would  be  problems  of  special  sessions  and  emergencies.  We  spend  a 
lot  of  time  going  back  and  forth  after  we  get  here. 

We  have  been  here  since  the  2nd  of  March  and  we  really  haven't 
done  much  yet  except  go  home  three  times.  I  have  been  home  three 
times  since  we  came  in  January.  Maybe  some  of  these  people  have 
been  home  more,  but  it  doesn't  take  them  12  hours  each  way. 

When  you  look  at  it,  I  think  we  would  be  better  off  to  set  a  time 
limit,  work  5  or  6  days  a  week,  and  go  home  by  July  4th.  I  would 
love  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think  that  would  be  wonderful  to  do  that.  Again, 
that  is  going  to  take  a  new  organization.  That  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  discipline  to  move  the  projects  along  that  way. 

The  exciting  thing  is  when  you  look  back  in  history  and  you  look 
at  staffs.  One  of  the  problems  here,  which  we  haven't  discussed,  is 
that  you  have  somewhere  around  30,000  people  all  working  hard 
and  all  wonderful  people,  but  every  big  company  in  the  world  that 
I  have  ever  been  around  that  got  in  trouble  got  in  trouble  because 
they  had  so  many  staff  people.  They  got  distanced  between  the 
field  and  the  top. 

I  think  if  you  look  back  in  our  country's  history,  George  Wash- 
ington had  no  staff.  He  didn't  even  have  a  secretary.  He  wrote  his 
own  letters.  We  got  all  the  way  up  to  after  the  Civil  War  and  final- 
ly Congress  said  that  General  Grant  could  have  five  people. 

FDR  fought  and  won  World  War  II  with  200  White  House  staff- 
ers. I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  that  undertaking  is  far  more 
complex  and  far  more  serious  than  what  we're  discussing  here 
today. 

Lean  organizations  function  a  whole  lot  better  than  giant  bu- 
reaucracies— for  lack  of  a  better  word.  As  you  think  this  through 
in  terms  of  reorganizing,  I  would  suggest  streamlining,  as  you  have 
proposed,  and  really  slimming  the  whole  place  down. 

Look  at  these  giant  corporations.  Did  you  ever  think  Sears  would 
have  to  downsize?  They  originally  had  the  catalog  idea,  and  they 
happened  to  drop  it.  Then  you  say,  Is  the  catalog  idea  obsolete?  If 
you're  like  I  am,  you  go  home  every  night  and  there  is  a  stack  of 
catalogs.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  only  one  once  a  year,  and 
that  was  the  Sears  catalog.  The  catalog  business  is  flourishing,  the 
2-inch  thick  telephone  catalog  business  is  dead,  and  the  founders  of 
the  catalog  business  couldn't  figure  that  out. 

Now  printing  companies — you  read  this  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  If  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  that  story,  read  it 
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today.  It  shows  the  ripple  effect  of  these  big  companies  downsizing. 
You  need  to  crank  that  into  your  thinking. 

As  they  go,  the  printing  company  that  did  the  catalog  closed  its 
door.  IBM  suppliers  will  be  shrinking  down.  Detroit  suppliers  have 
shrunk  down.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  corporate  America, 
they  had  to  do  it,  and  there  is  a  ripple  effect.  I  don't  know  what 
the  ripple  effect  in  the  beltway  will  be. 

But  as  you  get  into  that,  you  won't  want  to  do  it  because  you're 
human,  you're  warm,  and  you  have  concern  for  other  people,  but 
you  have  to  take  that  next  step  and  say,  Whose  money  am  I  spend- 
ing? When  you  see  that  farmer  out  there  plowing,  that  is  his 
money.  When  you  see  that  guy  up  on  the  lines,  that  is  his  money. 
You  know  that.  I  think  you  have  to  be  very  sensitive.  Every  penny 
is  precious  to  them. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  one  more  question.  I  appreciate  what 
you're  saying. 

You  mentioned  the  cost  of  political  campaigns  so  that  they  don't 
have  to  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  raising  money. 

Mr.  Perot.  Right. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  one  of  us  who  would 
disagree  with  that. 

I  don't  think  I  have  heard  you  take  a  position  on  whether  we 
should  have  Federal  taxpayers'  money  paying  for  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Perot.  Number  one,  can  we  agree  that  we  could  shorten  the 
length  of  campaigns? 

Senator  Stevens.  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think  that  would  be  good  for  everybody's  health  be- 
cause for  a  time  that  is  a  marathon  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the 
campaign.  God  bless  the  people  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  2  years  they  have  to  go  back  again.  That  will  cut  the  cost 
right  there. 

Number  two 

Senator  Stevens.  What  about  Federal  financing?  Do  you  want  to 
use  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  for  Federal  campaigns? 

Mr.  Perot.  Let  me  give  you  an  unorthodox  idea.  Where  does 
most  of  the  money  go?  It  goes  for  television  time.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Senator  Stevens.  Not  really.  It  goes  to  advertising. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Stevens.  Direct  mail. 

Mr.  Perot.  There  are  all  these  things  that  everybody  kind  of 
takes  as  gospel  for  the  way  you  have  to  campaign,  like  direct  mail, 
so  on  and  so  forth.  I  think  with  today's  technology  we  can  dramati- 
cally change  how  you  campaign,  the  cost-effectiveness  of  campaign- 
ing. I  find  it  fascinating  that  the  air  waves  belong  to  the  American 
people.  Is  that  still  true?  We  didn't  sell  them  to  the  Japanese  or 
anything,  did  we? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perot.  What  do  we  charge  a  local  television  station  to  have 
the  right  to  control  the  air  waves  in  their  area?  Do  we  charge  them 
anything?  It  is  nothing  compared  to  what  it  is  worth.  A  few  years 
ago  their  net  profits  were  in  the  40  and  50  percent  level,  which  is 
pretty  unique. 
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When  we  have  grazing  land  out  west,  maybe  we  don't  charge 
enough,  but  we  charge  something.  If  we  let  people  cut  timber  on 
Federal  land,  we  charge  something.  It  is  just  an  interesting  phe- 
nomena. 

This  is  really  an  unorthodox  idea,  but  why  don't  we  suggest  that 
maybe  we  have  time  made  available  for  political  campaigns  with 
each  candidate  getting  equal  time  since  in  fact  the  airways  do 
belong  to  the  people  and  nobody  has  ever  charged  a  penny  for 
them?  It  is  a  thought. 

Let  me  say  this — I  wished  I  owned  a  television  station  because 
they  make  a  lot  of  money — but  if  I  am  making  40  or  50  percent 
profits,  and  my  options  are  to  give  a  little  time  for  people  on  cam- 
paigns and  that  means  I  will  only  make  30  percent,  that  is  an  easy 
decision  for  me  to  make.  I  will  wine.  I  will  lobby.  I  will  do  all  the 
things  people  do  in  our  system,  but  when  the  dust  clears,  I  have  a 
gold  mine  here  and  I  won't  have  anything  unless  I  can  use  the  peo- 
ple's air  waves. 

All  these  frequencies  and  everything  that  we  control  are  worth  a 
mint.  We  have  a  history — do  we  charge  for  radio  frequencies?  Do 
cellular  phones  pay  for  a  frequency  charge?  There  are  some  ponies 
out  there. 

People  write  me  interesting  letters.  Someone  brought  that  up  the 
other  day.  That  is  not  my  idea.  That  came  to  me  from  a  person 
who  wrote  a  letter  in  longhand,  but  I  think  it  has  merit  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  get  the  television  time.  I  believe  we  can  raise  a  lot  of 
money  in  small  amounts  from  people  once  we  connect  the  people 
back  into  the  political  process.  In  all  candor,  I  think  we  have  left 
them  out  because  there  is  so  much  big  money  here. 

If  this  article,  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington,  is  accurate,  we  ac- 
tually teach  new  candidates  not  to  waste  time  raising  money  at 
home  and  to  come  to  Washington,  DC  and  get  it  here  because  it  is 
more  organized  and  a  more  cost-effective  way  to  do  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  really  healthy  to  have  everybody  kicking  in  small 
amounts  in  large  numbers. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth,  we  started  a  program  where  people 
who  want  to  participate  in  our  organization  pay  $15  in  annual 
dues.  It  is  staggering  how  many  people  want  to  participate  and  pay 
$15.  That  is  really  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  a  very 
healthy  thing.  They  are  funding  all  of  this  now  on  their  own. 

What  are  they  funding?  We  will  have  our  first  television  pro- 
gram and  it  will  be  on  Government  reform  on  March  21st.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  stimulate  thinking  across  America  on  this  subject  and 
to  build  a  consensus  on  this  subject  and  to  let  the  elected  leaders 
see  that  the  American  people  would  just  adore  having  it  done 
right.  Ordinary  people  will  be  paying  for  that.  I  will  pay  for  the 
first  one  because  I  have  all  their  money  in  the  bank  gathering  in- 
terest until  I  am  sure  that  we  are  organized  nationally  and  that 
this  is  going  to  work  because  I  don't  want  to  use  a  penny  of  their 
money  until  it  makes  sense  that  this  is  good  for  the  country. 

Then  the  final  step) — everybody  up  here  worries,  who  are  these 
strange  people?  One  party  called  us  crazy.  At  that  point,  millions 
of  people  made  signs  that  said,  "We  may  be  crazy,  but  we're  not 
stupid."  But  the  point  is,  they  are  still  wondering,  who  are  these 
people  and  what  are  they  really  up  to? 
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If  you  will  ever  send  your  people  to  attend  our  meetings  across 
the  country  when  we  organize — and  you  folks  are  welcome — you 
will  hear  it  explained  that  we  come  together  to  help  rebuild  our 
country  and  that  we  want  to  be  looked  upon  when  we  are  2  or  3 
years  old  like  the  Salvation  Army.  We  have  no  ego  trips.  We  don't 
have  anybody  who  wants  anything  except  a  great  country  and  a 
better  life  for  our  children. 

Everybody  who  understands  politics  says  that  that  is  silly  ideal- 
ism. Let's  see.  If  it's  not,  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  it  will  help  get  complex  programs  like  this  done. 
It  is  worth  a  try. 

Chairman  Boren.  I  have  five  more  members  and  I  would  like  to 
call  on  them. 

Next  is  our  co-chair,  Chairman  Hamilton,  from  the  House  side. 
Let  me  say  he  has  provided  exceptional  leadership  to  this  commit- 
tee. And  as  I  indicated  in  the  beginning,  our  House  colleagues  are 
at  the  end  of  this  list  not  for  lack  of  interest  but  because  they  were 
called  over  to  the  House  for  six  back-to-back  votes. 

Chairman  Hamilton? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  thank  you  for  coming.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  you. 

I  used  to  ask  people  in  Indiana  during  the  election  last  year  who 
were  planning  to  vote  for  you,  why  are  you  going  to  vote  for  Ross 
Perot? 

The  answer  that  came  back  most  frequently  was,  I  think  he  is  a 
person  of  good  common  sense. 

I  am  not  sure  what  that  says  about  the  other  politicians  in  the 
country,  but  in  their  perception  of  you,  they  saw  you  as  a  person 
with  good  common  sense.  I  would  like  to  try  to  get  a  view  of  what  a 
person  of  good  common  sense  has  of  this  institution,  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  committee  that  is  set  up  to  deal  with  the  organization 
of  the  Congress.  We're  not  going  to  be  dealing  with  budget  balanc- 
ing amendments,  health  care,  and  line  item  vetoes,  taxes,  and 
spending.  That  is  going  to  be  done  by  other  committees.  We're 
going  to  be  doing  things  with  process,  organization,  and  structure. 

In  responding  to  a  question  a  moment  ago,  you  were  asked,  what 
is  the  most  important  thing  about  this  institution  that  needs  to  be 
changed?  You  put  at  the  top  of  the  list  ethics. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  how  do  you  perceive  this  institution? 
Why  do  you  put  that  at  the  top  of  the  list?  Do  you  believe  that 
most  of  us  here  are  crooks?  Do  you  believe  that  most  of  us  are  dis- 
honest? Do  you  believe  that  most  of  us  in  this  institution  are  un- 
trustworthy? 

I  don't  want  to  speak  in  personal  terms  about  anybody,  but  I  am 
very  curious  as  to  why  you  put  ethics  at  the  top.  Are  we  really  that 
bad  in  terms  of  the  American  people's  judgment? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  am  sorry  that  you  weren't  here  earlier  because  I 
have  said  again  and  again  that  I  consider  that  we  have  wonderful 
people  come  to  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  do  you  put  ethics  at  the  very  top? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  would  put  that  at  the  very  top  if  we  were  talking 
about  the  business  of  the  church  or  if  we  were  talking  about  the 
business  of  my  company.  If  we  were  talking  about  anything  where 
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a  group  of  people  come  together,  I  would  consider  ethics  number 
one.  Certainly,  I  really  regret  that  you  of  all  people  would  feel  even 
a  hint  that  I  might  think  that. 

You  asked  me  first  how  I  feel  about  this  institution.  First,  I  love 
this  country  and  I  love  this  institution.  If  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't  have 
gone  through  what  I  went  through  last  year  and  I  wouldn't  have 
spent  the  money  that  I  spent  because  I  had  no  desire  to  do  any- 
thing except  see  these  problems  solved  and  see  the  next  generation 
have  the  opportunities  that  all  of  us  have  had. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  do  we  need  to  do  in  the  area  of  ethics  to 
improve  the  public  perception? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  foreign  lobbying, 
the  domestic  lobbying,  the  trips — these  things  that  in  my  business  I 
would  not  permit. 

For  example,  if  I  had  a  supplier  that  wanted  to  take  my  people 
to  Florida  to  play  tennis,  we  would  stop  doing  business  with  that 
supplier  because  we  would  say  that  that  guy  is  a  crook. 

I  understand  that  if  I  was  in  an  environment  for  a  number  of 
years  where  that  was  the  way  business  was  done,  I  might  look  at  it 
very  differently.  But  I  am  saying  that  out  there  in  Heartland 
America,  nobody  is  taking  the  average  guy  anywhere.  He  feels  that 
he  may  be  being  taken  to  the  cleaners,  tax-wise,  by  his  Govern- 
ment. He  loves  his  country.  The  good  news  is  that  everybody  is  an 
old  Boy  Scout  and  old  Girl  Scout  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned 
and  their  dream  of  this  country,  and  when  they  see  anything  other 
than  the  highest  standards  which  we  were  taught  as  children,  they 
feel  they  need  to  be  corrected. 

I  would  put  ethics  as  number  one  in  anything  I  was  involved 
with. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  the  American  people — how  would 
they  describe  the  United  States  Congress?  Bloated?  Inefficient?  Dis- 
honest? 

What  kind  of  adjectives  do  you  think  they  would  apply  to  the 
United  States  Congress  today? 

Mr.  Perot.  Candidly,  they  feel  that  it  is  not  responsive  to  the 
people  and  is  responsive  to  the  special  interests.  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  explaining  how  and  why  that  happens.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
that  a  lot  of  people  are  not  that  active  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  They 
go  home  after  the  election  and  don't  do  anything  until  the  next 
time  they  vote. 

The  thing  you  will  be  so  pleased  about  is  that  all  these  people 
who  have  come  together  and  organized — their  first  reaction  is,  why 
don't  we  clean  up  the  school  board?  I  say  that  is  terrific,  just  to  do 
it  carefully  and  well. 

Then  in  the  Texas  Senate  race  they  say,  Why  don't  we  create 
forums  for  all  the  candidates  so  that  everybody  gets  exposure  and 
use  the  fact  that  we  can  produce  crowds  of  thousands  of  people  and 
turn  the  forum  over  to  them  and  work  with  them?  We  met  last 
week  with  every  candidate.  That  is  what  is  out  there  in  grassroots 
America. 

Then  they  look  at  Washington,  DC  and  they  say — we  sent  them 
our  money,  they  didn't  produce  results,  we  have  the  debt,  we  don't 
have  the  results,  we  don't  have  the  benefit,  and  we  get  funny  talk 
we  don't  understand.  This  is  what  I  call  Washington  language.  A 
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debt  is  a  debt  out  in  grassroots  America.  Here  it  takes  on  many 
different  sizes,  shapes,  and  dimensions.  That  gets  people  very  nerv- 
ous, particularly  when  they  know  they're  going  to  get  hit  with  a 
tax  increase. 

But  do  they  inherently  want  to  love  this  institution?  Yes.  Do 
they  now?  No.  The  tax  and  budget  summit  really  hurt,  the  savings 
and  loan  situation  really  hurt,  the  bouncing  checks  were  brutal. 
You  say  that  that  is  so  small.  Yes,  but  again,  they  can  relate  to 
that.  They  can't  bounce  a  check. 

These  are  little  things,  but  it  is  the  combination  of  all  of  them. 

If  you  fix  it,  they  will  be  thrilled.  This  is  one  that  can  be  done 
quickly  and  well  and  will  be  the  engine  that  drives  all  these  other 
programs  that  need  to  happen.  There  will  be  an  act  of  faith  on  a 
lot  of  these  things  as  we  start  down  the  path  where  you  are  going 
to  spend  now  and  maybe  get  benefits  later.  They  need  to  have  faith 
in  you  as  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Boren.  Ms.  Dunn? 

Ms.  Dunn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  think  those  whom  you  are 
talking  with  right  now  really  are  among  the  vanguard  of  people 
that  want  to  make  some  sort  of  substantive  change.  For  that 
reason  alone,  it  is  important  for  us  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
We  all  listened  a  lot  during  the  campaign  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
here. 

I  will  thank  you  for  what  I  understand  were  kind  remarks  about 
Microsoft.  My  district  in  Washington  State  is  where  a  lot  of  Micro- 
soft people  live.  We  are  proud  of  that  company.  I,  too,  believe  that 
we  have  to  help  our  healthy  companies  and  not  tear  them  apart. 

You  said  that  we  would  have  a  lot  of  unhappy  people  if  we  did 
the  right  thing.  I  would  love  to  have  you  with  me  some  time  at  the 
committee  that  takes  a  look  at  committee  budgets.  That  is  one  I 
am  serving  on  right  now.  I  think  you  would  be  amazed  at  reactions 
I  have  seen.  When  representing  the  Republican  freshman  class,  we 
have  asked  for  a  25  percent  cutback  in  committee  budgets.  There 
aren't  a  lot  of  happy  people  after  I  finish  my  speech.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  like  to  go  with  me  to  the  next  hearing. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perot.  Certainly.  If  I  were  there  and  they  asked  me,  why  do 
you  think  we  should  do  this?  I  would  say  because  we  have  to  go  up 
the  river  and  see  where  the  money  comes  from.  You  have  to  go  out 
and  realize  that  a  person  working  third  shift  cleaning  the  factory 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  sending  money  in  here.  All  of 
these  bright,  talented  young  people  going  to  our  finest  schools — 
particularly  the  State  schools — a  huge  part  of  their  tuition  is  paid 
by  those  same  people.  We  have  an  enormous  obligation  not  to 
waste  their  money. 

They  say  that  they  are  creating  jobs  here  in  Washington,  but 
this  is  not  our  purpose.  Our  purpose  is  to  spend  the  people's  money 
carefully.  I  know  you  all  agree  with  that. 

The  next  question  is,  how  do  we  do  it?  How  do  we  fix  it?  This  is 
part  of  the  pain  of  streamlining  and  reorganizing.  Organizations 
never  change  during  periods  of  comfort.  It  is  only  when  things  get 
off  the  track  that  we  react.  The  great  companies  anticipate  it.  Most 
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companies  wait  until  there  is  a  problem  and  they  fix  it.  We  have 
waited  until  there  was  a  problem. 

Now  there  is  enough  pain  that  I  think  we  can  fix  it  easily.  But 
then  in  short  intervals  of  time  we  ought  to  come  back  to  the  table 
while  things  are  still  working.  Never  be  comfortable  with  this 
thing  because  we  can  always  make  it  better.  Stay  restless  as  far  as 
improving  it.  We  will  have  to  make  a  big  change  now,  and  then  we 
will  make  1,000  little  changes  if  we  operate  that  way. 

Ms.  Dunn.  I  think  the  people  of  our  country  expect  those  of  us 
who  know  this  system  best  to  start  looking  into  ways  where  we  can 
really  make  change.  I  think  also  most  of  us  agree  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  the  cuts  before  they  ask  the  people  to  pay  for 
increased  taxes. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  agree,  along  with  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  freshmen  on  the  Republican  side,  with  your  ideas 
for  the  line  item  veto  and  the  balanced  budget  amendment.  We 
think  those  are  important  disciplines  to  bring  into  the  process. 

But  one  thing  we  were  struck  with  in  all  our  conversations  was 
the  unfairness  of  several  things  that  are  happening  now,  at  least 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Congress.  One  of  those  is  the  unfair  staff- 
ing proportions.  A  second  is  our  inability  to  have  our  Republican 
amendments  discussed  on  the  Floor. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  any  perspective  on  that,  whether  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to  that.  How  can  we  create  more  fairness?  That 
was  one  of  the  major  elements  in  your  campaign  and  I  think  it  is 
one  we  would  agree  with. 

Mr.  Perot.  Anytime  I  have  ever  had  a  problem  like  that  we 
would  all  just  get  into  the  room.  If  I  could  have  one  wish,  I  would 
have  the  President  get  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties  and  ask  if  it  is  good  for  the  country.  Let's  assume  that  ev- 
erything you  say  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  Shouldn't  the  Re- 
publicans be  able  to  get  bills  on  the  Floor? 

Do  we  want  to  have  adversarial  relationships  at  all  times,  or  just 
during  campaigns? 

My  dream  would  be  to  have  competition  during  the  campaigns 
and  after  that  link  arms  for  the  American  people.  If  we  have  inter- 
nal warfare  at  all  times  we  will  be  far  less  productive  as  an  institu- 
tion. I  believe  that  could  be  healed.  Number  one,  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  more  than  happy  to  send  up  a  signal  that 
would  light  up  the  night  that  they  would  like  that. 

Number  two,  it  is  good  for  the  country.  I  think  the  President  said 
that  we  should  all  come  together  as  Americans  to  work  together. 
He  set  the  standard  and  we  ought  to  do  it. 

But  if  in  fact  people  over  here  are  putting  their  finger  in  one  an- 
other's eye  all  day  every  day,  that  is  hardly  an  atmosphere  to  build 
a  winning  team.  My  dream  always  in  business  is  to  compete  with  a 
company  that  spends  all  its  time  on  internal  fighting.  They  don't 
have  a  chance. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perot.  I  can  take  ordinary  people  and  beat  them  10  times 
out  of  10  if  I  have  a  cohesive  team  and  strong  ethical  behavior. 

Chairman  Boren.  I  might  tell  you  that  on  this  committee  we 
have  adopted  a  rule  that  even  in  terms  of  our  seating  Democrats 
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and  Republicans  will  not  sit  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Perot.  Terrific.  We're  all  in  this  together. 

Chairman  Boren.  Neither  will  House  or  Senate  Members.  We 
are  trying  to  make  this  an  American  committee  and  operate  that 
way. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  don't  see  a  way  where  either  party  and  its  children 
will  win  and  the  other  party  and  its  children  will  lose.  We  are 
stuck  in  the  same  lifeboat. 

Chairman  Boren.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Perot.  We  will  all  win  or  lose  together,  so  we  better  work 
together  to  do  it. 

Time  is  our  enemy.  If  I  could  put  up  some  signs  around  here 
they  would  say,  every  minute  is  precious,  because  we're  spending 
$1  billion  in  debt  every  working  day.  The  quicker  we  stop  the 
bleeding,  the  more  likely  the  patient  is  to  recover  and  get  to  work 
again. 

Chairman  Boren.  One  of  the  reasons  we  think  we  ought  to 
streamline  our  299  committees  is  so  that  we  can  work  a  little  more 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perot,  we  thank  you  for  coming  and  spending  some  time 
with  us  today. 

I  am  another  who  agrees  with  you  on  line  item  veto  and  on  bal- 
anced budget.  I  think  we  need  to  put  those  disciplines  into  the 
system.  It  is  interesting,  though,  as  the  dialogue  with  Mr.  Craig  in- 
dicated, Congress  has  on  several  occasions — since  I  have  been 
here — passed  absolute  laws  mandating  balanced  budgets  and 
broken  every  one  of  them.  That  is  something  which  is  a  reality  in 
the  system.  A  law  will  not  do  it  because  we  have  had  laws  on  the 
books  that  when  we  have  attempted  to  enforce  those  laws  on  the 
House  Floor  we  have  been  told  that  they  are  irrelevant. 

So  there  is  a  real  problem  if  we  don't  have  disciplined  systems 
that  really  mandate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  of  what  you  have  done  you  may 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  out  a  new  kind  of  discipline 
for  the  system.  I  would  just  like  to  run  an  idea  by  you.  When  you 
talk  in  electronic  town  meetings,  quarterly  financial  reports,  and 
so  on,  I  assume  that  the  goal  there  is  to  get  the  American  people 
more  directly  involved  in  disciplining  national  decisionmaking.  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  think  the  only  discipline  politicians  will  ever 
understand  is  when  the  American  people  force  them  to  do  some- 
thing which  they  wouldn't  otherwise  want  to  do. 

If  we  could  find  a  constitutional  way  to  empower  the  American 
people  to  mandate  each  year  a  specific  level  of  sequestration  or 
mandated  spending  cuts,  would  you  think  that  was  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  Perot.  Somehow  we  have  to  impose  the  discipline,  and  that 
is  certainly  an  idea  that  should  be  carefully  considered.  Then  the 
challenge  is  to  come  up  with  the  best  idea.  Again,  I  am  like  the  old 
carpenter.  You  measure  twice  and  cut  once.  Too  many  times  in  my 
early  career  with  great  enthusiasm  I  would  leap  out  to  what  I 
thought  was  the  best  idea  and  find  there  was  a  better  one. 
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That  idea  should  be  put  squarely  on  the  table.  I  will  say  this  for 
whatever  it  is  worth.  The  story  of  my  business  success  is  that  some 
young  person  who  was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  have  an 
idea  came  in  with  the  weirdest  idea  in  the  world  that  all  the  old 
guys  said,  that  is  strange  because  we  have  been  around  a  long  time 
and  nobody  ever  did  this  that  way.  But  we  listened  to  him.  If  we 
thought  it  had  potential,  we  would  fund  him  and  again  and  again 
and  again  it  turned  into  giant  businesses. 

Creative,  unorthodox  ideas  should  be  considered  in  the  system  as 
you  go  through  this  process.  Everyone  should  be  put  on  the  table 
and  then  the  best  one  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface.  On  the  town 
hall  that  you  mentioned,  we  are  hoping  to  demonstrate  to  the 
country  what  a  thirst  there  is  for  knowledge.  We  are  having  our 
first  one  on  March  21st. 

We're  going  to  have  a  way  for  the  American  people  to  vote  on  17 
issues.  I  want  every  newspaper  in  the  country  to  have  these  17 
issues.  I  want  every  editor  in  the  country  to  be  saying  that  this  is 
weird  and  strange.  I  want  every  Member  of  Congress  out  on  the 
stump  saying  that  this  is  good  and  this  is  bad. 

By  March  21st,  on  these  core  issues  on  reform,  if  we  are  lucky  all 
of  America  will  be  talking  about  your  mission  and  1,000  great  ideas 
will  bubble  up.  You  and  the  whole  Congress  will  see  that  this  is 
something  the  American  people  really,  really  want.  Then  in  a  very 
careful  sure-footed  way,  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  Maybe  you  and  I  at  some  point  can  talk  about  some 
specific  ideas  as  to  how  this  could  be  done.  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  you  believe  the  more  the 
American  people  can  be  brought  in  to  discipline  the  system  the 
better  off  the  system  will  be. 

Mr.  Perot.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Almost  200  years  ago, 
Thomas  Jefferson  summed  it  all  up  and  basically  said,  Whenever 
the  American  people  are  well-informed,  they  can  be  entrusted  with 
their  own  Government.  That  is  the  purpose  of  our  town  hall. 

You  say,  should  this  be  something  the  Government  does?  I  don't 
care  who  does  it.  Is  there  a  better  idea  than  this?  Probably,  but 
whatever  it  is,  if  the  American  people  are  well-  informed,  they  can 
be  trusted  with  their  own  Government. 

Jefferson  on  another  occasion  said  that  the  American  people 
should  never  turn  their  Government  over  to  their  elected  officials. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perot.  He  didn't  mean  that  in  a  negative  way. 

Let  me  put  it  into  street  talk.  If  I  own  a  small  business  and  I 
leave  town  for  6  months  and  don't  watch  the  cash  register,  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  that  what  used  to  be  some  nice,  decent 
people  working  in  my  store  have  started  dipping  in  the  cash  regis- 
ter, driving  my  car,  maybe  using  my  house  on  the  weekends  be- 
cause they  know  I  am  out  of  town.  You  have  to  watch  the  cash  reg- 
ister. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you.  I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
explore  it  with  you  in  the  future  at  some  point. 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Boren.  Mr.  Emerson? 
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Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Perot,  I  am  sorry  that  we  had  business  in  the 
House  and  votes  that  kept  us  from  hearing  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  have  read  your  testimony  and  I  look  forward  to 
reviewing  the  transcript  of  this  hearing  to  understand  the  answers 
that  you  have  given  to  questions  colleagues  have  asked  that  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear. 

It  was  very  interesting  what  you  and  Mr.  Walker  were  just  talk- 
ing about,  and  your  quote  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  one  that  intrigues 
me.  It  raised  in  my  mind  a  concern  that  I  have.  We  hear  the  cliche 
very  often  that  perception  is  reality.  My  concern  is  that  in  our 
modern  electronic  age  very  often  perception  really  isn't  reality,  but 
we  here  in  the  Congress  and  in  Government  are  dealing  with  the 
perceptions.  It  seems  that  it  might  be  better  if  we  stopped  and 
dealt  with  reality  and  pinched  ourselves  once  in  a  while.  Maybe  we 
should  take  that  approach  rather  than  always  dealing  with  the 
perceptions.  The  perception  would  improve  if  we  effectively  dealt 
with  reality. 

I  think  that  is  a  problem.  The  smoke-and-mirrors  syndrome  that 
we  hear  about  so  much  is  very  real.  I  think  that  is  because  too 
often  we're  dealing  with  perceptions  and  not  often  enough  with  the 
reality  of  situations.  Quite  frankly,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is 
the  reason  I  support  so  strongly  the  idea  that  has  been  kicked 
around  here  today:  a  balanced  budget  amendment  and  line  item 
veto.  I  think  we  have  to  have  those  tools  as  forcing  mechanisms. 

I  know  that  when  the  budget  of  Missouri  is  out  of  balance,  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  do  what  they  have  to  do  to  bring  it 
into  balance  because  we  have  a  balanced  budget  requirement  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  It  eludes  me  as  to  why  we  cannot  also  live 
under  such  discipline  here  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  agree  with  you  concerning  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  the  line  item  veto  power  for  the  President.  But  beyond  those 
basic  steps,  what  structural  budget  process  reform  would  you  sug- 
gest to  bring  our  budget  back  under  control? 

This  committee,  during  the  course  of  our  hearings  over  the  past 
several  weeks,  has  heard  proposals  to  create  a  2-year  budget  cycle, 
to  collapse  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  process,  the  require- 
ment that  Congress  pass  a  binding  budget  resolution  that  must  be 
signed  by  the  President.  Would  any  of  these  structural  changes 
help  also? 

Also,  from  your  vast  perspective,  are  we  utilizing  technology 
enough  to  find  cost-savings  in  Government? 

Mr.  Perot.  The  short  answer  on  the  last  one  is  no.  If  you  look  at 
the  number  of  incompatible  accounting  systems  you  have  in  the 
Federal  Government — let  me  go  straight  to  the  heart.  You  are 
losing  somewhere  between  $80  billion  and  $100  billion  a  year  in 
taxes  because  your  computers  are  obsolete  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  we  have  the  world's  most  clumsy  tax  system.  But  with 
the  world's  most  clumsy  tax  service,  for  the  average  guy,  there  is 
$80  billion  to  $100  billion — and  I  have  had  several  people  who  have 
been  head  of  the  IRS  make  that  statement. 

Since  it  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  the  latest  technology  in,  even 
with  this  archaic  tax  system  we  have  that  is  filled  with  paper, 
which  we  ought  to  get  down  to  next  to  nothing  for  the  average  tax- 
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payer — we  could  get  that  much  money,  the  cost  of  doing  it,  disap- 
pear. There  is  no  interest  at  all  in  Congress  in  doing  that. 

Why  not?  They  have  told  me,  "When  there  is  $80  billion  to  $100 
billion  that  is  not  being  collected,  somebody  is  keeping  it,  and  those 
folks  are  working  the  place."  That  may  be  absolutely  wrong,  but 
that  is  what  every  one  of  them  tell  me,  that  Congress  has  no  en- 
thusiasm for  that. 

I  would  personally  hate  for  Congress  to  react,  knee-jerk,  go  over 
and  put  a  giant  new  computer  system  in  to  properly  operate  an  ar- 
chaic tax  system.  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  the  whole  thing  at 
once  and  put  in  the  computer  system  there. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Solomon  is  smart  enough  to  put  another  suc- 
cessful patch  on  our  tax  system.  It  is  like  an  old  inner  tube  that 
has  been  patched  by  everybody  in  the  world.  We  have  people  who 
have  raised  to  an  art  form  manipulating  the  patches  because  they 
understand  the  inner  tube.  I  think  we  need  to  just  throw  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  table  and  create  a  new  tax  system  that  is 
fair,  raises  the  revenues  we  need,  and  is  paper-less  for  the  average 
citizen.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  will  get  our  revenues  up,  we  will 
streamline  it  just  by  shoving  the  old  one  out  the  door  when  we 
make  the  change. 

So  technology-wise,  you  shouldn't  have  300  incompatible  account- 
ing systems,  300  plus  incompatible  payroll  systems,  an  IRS  comput- 
er system  that  misses  $80  billion  to  $100  billion  every  year. 

You  asked  me,  Why  do  the  people  think  we  don't  keep  books?  I 
am  getting  specific  now. 

What  was  the  question  before? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  bell  has  rung. 

You  have  touched  very  well  upon  the  item  of  technology,  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  tools  that  we  haven't  utilized  as  well  as  we 
should  to  bring  about  better  solutions. 

Mr.  Perot.  Tell  Bill  Gates,  "Come  over  here,  bring  your  best 
team,  we  won't  pay  you  a  penny,  nobody  has  lived  the  American 
dream  to  the  degree  you  have,  you  are  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States.  At  your  own  expense,  come  up  with  a  technology 
plan.  Let's  figure  out  where  you  would  gain  the  most  the  fastest." 

You  have  technology  problems  in  the  Pentagon.  For  years  in  the 
Pentagon  you  could  not  sell  the  Pentagon  modern  technology.  It 
took  so  long  to  do  a  competition  that  by  the  time  you  won  what 
you  sold  was  obsolete.  That's  a  fact. 

I  have  been  to  military  bases  within  the  last  10  years  that  still 
had  vacuum  tubes.  I  don't  know  where  they  got  them  built,  but 
these  poor  devils  were  stuck  with  that  stuff.  That  has  been  changed 
now. 

Trust  the  people.  I  think  for  every  crook  you  have,  you  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  honest  people  in  government.  Just  say,  go  get 
the  job  done.  You  have  to  have  supervision  and  control. 

Concerning  this  military  procurement,  I  was  asked  at  one  point 
to  come  in  and  do  a  study  to  streamline  Pentagon  procurement.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  asked  by  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  said  that 
they  wouldn't  let  me  because  I  would  set  the  slaves  free.  He  asked 
me  what  I  meant.  When  I  explained  it  to  him,  he  said,  that's  right, 
Ross.  We  wouldn't  let  you. 
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That  is  true  in  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  the  IRS.  Those  people 
are  dying  to  do  it  right.  If  you  said  you  could  make  one  stop  to 
figure  out  a  better  tax  system  for  the  American  people  I  would  say 
to  take  me  to  the  IRS.  They  are  living  with  it.  They  are  up  to  their 
ears  in  it.  I  would  ask  them  how  to  do  it.  Anytime  I  get  in  trouble 
in  business  I  go  down  on  the  floor  where  the  people  are  and  ask 
them  how  to  fix  it. 

Cadillac  was  one  of  the  worst  cars  in  the  country  and  became 
one  of  the  best  cars  in  this  country,  won  the  award  for  excellence 
in  manufacturing  because  after  all  those  years  they  finally  went 
down  and  asked  the  mechanics  what  was  wrong  with  the  Cadillac. 
This  poor  devil  is  fixing  it  every  day.  He  gave  them  an  ear-full. 

They  asked  the  guys  on  the  factory  floor  and  got  an  ear-full. 
They  asked  the  engineers  and  got  an  ear-full.  When  they  got  to  the 
14th  floor  of  General  Motors,  they  asked  them  what  was  wrong 
with  the  Cadillac.  They  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  it  and  it 
was  the  best  luxury  car  in  the  world. 

That  is  what  happens  when  you  have  a  system  that  is  out  of 
focus.  Now  we  have  General  Motors  downsizing.  That  destroys 
whole  towns,  as  you  know. 

You  can  do  that  in  Government  and  there  are  all  kinds  of 
people— Bill  Gates  is  a  classic  example.  If  Bill  is  busy,  I  can  give 
you  four  others,  but  he  would  do  it.  He  would  love  to  do  something 
for  his  Government.  I  am  sure  he  would. 

You  think  he  would  have  a  conflict  of  interest.  No,  he  would  not 
be  paid.  You  would  be  just  asking  him  for  a  plan.  There  is  nobody 
in  the  world  more  talented  than  that  guy  to  give  you  a  plan.  He 
has  redone  the  world  as  far  as  computing. 

Chairman  Boren.  We're  going  to  turn  now  to  Vice  Chairman 
Dreier. 

Mr.  Perot.  And  don't  forget  he  is  out  there  in  a  State  where  we 
all  think  they're  out  cutting  trees. 

Interesting  things  happen  in  odd  places.  The  Wright  Brothers 
were  two  bicycle  repairmen.  What  are  the  odds  that  they  could 
make  an  airplane?  Bill  Gates  never  finished  college.  He  could  have, 
but  he  was  driven  to  do  what  he  did.  The  Wright  Brothers  were 
driven  to  fly.  Look  for  that  guy.  He  may  be  in  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, or  Arizona,  but  wherever  he  is,  that  man  or  woman  will 
change  the  world. 

Chairman  Boren.  Mr.  Dreier? 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  good  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Perot.  I  enjoyed 
working  with  you  during  the  decade  of  the  1980s  as  we  tried  to 
deal  with  that  tragic  situation  and  the  plight  of  those  Americans 
still  classified  as  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

You  have  done  a  spectacular  job,  as  we  all  know,  of  galvanizing 
many  Americans  to  in  fact  get  involved  and  focus  attention  on  the 
challenges  that  we  have  here  in  the  Government.  I,  too,  like  Mr. 
Emerson,  was  struck  with  your  quote  from  Thomas  Jefferson  about 
well-informed  Americans.  I  am  going  to  take  just  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain why  I  was  late. 

First,  we  all  know  about  these  six  votes  that  took  place  on  the 
House  Floor,  but  I  was  the  last  one  to  walk  into  the  room  because 
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after  those  votes  I  was  forced  to  walk  upstairs  on  the  third  floor 
just  above  the  House  chamber  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  don't  know  if  you  are  familiar  at  all  with  the  Rules  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  founding  fathers  were 
very  wise  in  establishing  it.  We  know  that  the  Senate  doesn't 
really  have  much  structure.  Amendments  are  offered  on  a  regular 
basis  and  they  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  much 
structure. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  have  this  Rules  Committee 
which  is  really  the  vehicle  through  which  every  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation must  go  before  it  gets  to  the  Floor. 

Chairman  Hamilton  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  are  not  here 
dealing  with  health  care  reform,  balanced  budget,  and  all  these 
items.  But  frankly,  it  is  the  action  that  this  committee  is  going  to 
take  which  will  effectively  allow  us  to  deal  with  those  things. 

You  have  referred  very  accurately  to  the  need  for  us  to  realize 
that  we're  all  in  this  boat  together.  We  are.  I  praise  my  colleague, 
Dave  Boren,  for  allowing  us  to  sit  up  here,  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers, Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Tragically,  in  our  Rules 
Committee  it  is  anything  but  that. 

In  fact,  it  is  an  amazing  juxtaposition  for  me,  Mr.  Perot,  to  walk 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  walk  onto  this  committee.  Why? 
Because  in  that  committee  we  have  a  nine  to  four  ratio,  nine 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans.  It  is  a  two  to  one  plus  one  majori- 
ty that  they  have  against  us. 

What  the  Rules  Committee  does  is  to  determine  what  amend- 
ments can  be  allowed  on  the  House  Floor  and  how  much  time 
those  amendments  can  be  there.  It  is  a  very  useful  vehicle  on  many 
occasions  when  we  have  an  extraordinarily  complex  tax  bill  and  we 
shouldn't  simply  open  that  up  on  the  House  Floor  for  all  435  Mem- 
bers to  get  into  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  95th  Congress  where  15  percent  of  the 
Rules  which  came  to  the  House  Floor  under  which  legislation  was 
considered  were  restricted,  meaning  that  they  said  only  so  many 
amendments  could  be  offered.  The  balance  -  -  85  percent  were  open, 
meaning  that  any  Member,  as  they  witnessed  debate,  could  get  up 
and  say  that  they  have  a  great  idea  and  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane and  should  be  offered. 

That  happened  in  the  95th  Congress  in  1977  and  1978  before  I 
got  here.  In  this  Congress,  the  103d  Congress,  as  we  enter  our  third 
month,  100  percent  of  the  rules  under  which  legislation  for  family 
and  medical  leave  and  these  other  items  we're  considering  now 
have  been  restricted,  meaning  that  Members  don't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments. 

The  case  has  been  made  constantly  that  the  Democrats  feel  that 
we  Republicans  simply  want  to  offer  amendments  that  are  going  to 
embarrass  them,  forcing  them  to  vote  on  issues  they  want  to  ad- 
dress. 

Tragically,  that  is  wrong  now.  We  have  an  American  electorate 
which  is  not  well-informed  about  the  fact  that  we  have  a  gag  rule 
procedure  imposed  on  Members  of  Congress.  These  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  disenfranchised.  We  are  not  allowed  to  repre- 
sent the  600,000  people — in  my  case,  from  the  Los  Angeles  area — 
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who  sent  me  here  because  I  don't  have  the  same  right  to  offer 
amendments  as  Members  of  the  majority. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  on  the  process  of  representa- 
tive government.  I  would  ask  you  if  you  could  play  a  role  in  getting 
United  We  Stand  and  others  aware  of  this  rather  amorphous 
sounding  issue,  which  tragically  the  media  does  not  spend  enough 
attention  on,  before  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Perot.  We  will  certainly  study  it.  As  you  present  it,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  anybody  sent  to  Congress  by  the  people  should 
have  the  right  to  offer  bills  and  amendments.  It  should  not  be  par- 
tisan. Maybe  I  have  a  blind  spot,  but  we  will  study  that  very  care- 
fully. With  your  permission,  I  will  contact  you  so  that  I  will  learn 
more  about  it. 

Mr.  Dreier.  I  will  look  forward  to  getting  into  it  further. 

I  wanted  to  raise  the  issue  of  this  budget  which  has  been  submit- 
ted to  us  just  briefly.  I  saw  in  your  testimony  that  you  said  in  re- 
ferring to  the  American  people,  "They  absolutely  do  not  want  tax 
and  spending  programs  first  with  only  the  possibility  of  cuts  and 
savings  at  a  later  time." 

In  1981  and  1982,  as  we  looked  at  the  budget  that  came  before 
us,  there  were  $3  in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  in  taxes  increased. 
We  all  know  what  happened.  We  got  the  $98.5  billion  tax  increase 
and  we're  still  waiting  for  those  spending  cuts.  We  have  heard  this 
was  two  for  one.  You  wisely  point  out  a  $1.83  disparity  from  the 
1990  budget  summit  is  actually  $2.37  in  spending  increases  for 
every  $1. 

Mr.  Perot.  When  you're  from  Texas,  you  always  understate  ev- 
erything. 

Mr.  Dreier.  And  we  in  California  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dreier.  What  is  the  proper  ratio  of  spending  cuts  versus  tax 
increases? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  that.  I  can  tell  you,  from 
talking  to  an  awful  lot  of  people  across  the  country,  we  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  $2  of  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  increase  in  spending. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  to  succeed  in  what  we're  about  to  do.  If  we 
don't  succeed,  we  will  pay  a  horrible  financial  penalty.  Our  new 
President — there  is  no  question  he  wants  to  succeed  in  this.  He 
wants  to  do  it  for  our  country  and  it  will  determine  whether  or  not 
he  gets  reelected.  If  this  thing  comes  off  the  track,  it  will  backfire 
terribly.  That's  the  reason  we  need  to  be  absolutely  careful  and 
come  down  to  this  complete  plan  with  a  quarterly  report  and  track 
it  quarter-by-quarter  and  call  things  what  they  are.  Call  tax  in- 
creases tax  increases,  spending  cuts  what  they  are,  spending  what 
it  is,  and  then  just  track  it  right  down. 

The  American  people  expect  some  ups  and  downs  and  what  have 
you,  but  that  puts  a  discipline  in  the  system  that  doesn't  exist 
today  that  we  believe  would  be  constructive.  If  there  is  a  better 
one,  we  would  be  delighted  to  go  on  that. 

Mr.  Dreier.  I  want  you  to  help  on  the  rules.  Will  you  also,  Mr. 
Perot,  help  us  get  the  reform  package  that  is  going  to  come  from 
our  committee  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress? 
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Mr.  Perot.  I  am  really  nothing  in  this  whole  operation.  There 
are  millions  of  people  out  here  that  are  part  of  our  operation.  They 
all  think  independently  and  everything  bubbles  up  from  them.  The 
key  is  "they".  Let  me  just  tell  you  that  based  on  a  year  of  having 
worked  with  them,  all  they  want  is  a  great  country  for  themselves 
and  mainly  for  their  children.  They  are  willing  to  do  their  share  or 
more  than  their  share.  They  want  it  to  work.  If  you  pass  great 
reform  without  compromise — if  it  gets  watered  down  with  a  little 
zig  here  and  a  little  zag  there  and  more  business-as-usual  and  the 
assumption  is  that  we  can't  see  through  it,  then  the  odds  are  we 
will  see  through  it  and  that  will  get  everybody  turned  off. 

If  anything  like  that  is  occurring  that  in  my  judgment  upsets 
good  working  people  across  the  country,  I  will  tell  you  quietly  be- 
cause I  know  your  objective  is  to  do  it  that  way. 

So  you  can  count  on  our  organization — and  I  will  funnel  every- 
thing I  am  hearing  from  the  field  to  you  in  terms  of  their  sense  of 
whether  this  is  really  going  to  be  a  revolutionary,  great  reposition- 
ing of  how  Congress  works  that  gives  us  an  effective  Government 
as  we  pay  down  our  debt  and  build  for  the  21st  century  for  our 
children. 

If  it  is,  you  will  be  amazed  at  how  supportive  they  will  be.  If  you 
need  cards  and  letters,  fine.  If  you  need  phone  calls,  fine.  If  you 
need  rallies,  fine.  As  long  as  it  is  going  well,  they  will  work  every 
congressional  district  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dreier.  You  said  in  your  testimony,  "Don't  worry  about  the 
votes."  Frankly,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  very  worried  about  get- 
ting the  votes. 

Mr.  Perot.  Give  us  a  good  bill  and  then  tell  us  to  get  out  and 
deliver.  We  will  be  organized  to  make  sure  that  this  gets  done.  I 
understand  that  we  have  some  very  well-informed  and  well-fi- 
nanced opposition — what  I  call  the  entrenched  system  in  Washing- 
ton— that  is  here  that  will  not  want  these  changes  to  be  done 
boldly. 

But  the  exciting  thing  to  me  is  the  people  on  the  committee.  I 
think  you  do  want  them.  Since  it  is  our  country,  we  are  only  limit- 
ed by  our  willingness  to  stay  the  course. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Many  people  have  said  that  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant committee  in  the  Congress  this  year.  We  go  out  of  existence 
December  31st,  but  this  is  the  one  hope.  As  Senator  Boren  has  said 
time  and  time  again,  if  we  don't  do  it  now,  it  is  never  going  to  get 
down. 

Mr.  Perot.  I  think  this  committee  will  be  written  about  like  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  the  people  who  came  together  on 
the  Declaration  if  you  do  your  job  well.  Historians  will  be  focused 
on  you  for  the  next  100  years  because  you  took  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

The  ripple  effect — as  Congressman  Hamilton  pointed  out,  there 
are  some  things  I  discussed  today  that  you're  not  dealing  with.  But 
let's  assume  that  you're  moving  boldly.  That  inspires  others  to 
move  boldly  and  it  will  happen  across  the  board. 

Chairman  Boren.  We  appreciate  your  comments  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  vice  chairman's  question  because  this  is  going  to  take  popu- 
lar support.  When  you  think  about,  What  does  it  mean  to  trim  299 
committees  and  subcommittees  down  to  maybe  50  or  60?  What  does 
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it  mean  to  say  the  staff  members  from  those  unnecessary  commit- 
tees will  no  longer  be  there?  It  means  that  the  empires  for  some 
people  are  going  to  have  to  be  sacrificed.  That  is  not  going  to  be 
voluntarily  yielded  very  easily  here  without  the  people  letting  us 
know  that  they  are  interested  in  it  and  it  is  important. 

I  know  you  need  to  leave.  One  brief  question  and  then  I  will  turn 
to  Senator  Cohen  for  a  final  comment  and  we  will  be  through. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  looking  at  in  a  very  specific  sense 
is  the  Ethics  Committee  process  when  a  Member  of  Congress  is  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing  and  improper  behavior.  As  you  know,  the  two 
Houses  now  have  ethics  committees  composed  of  sitting  Members. 
In  other  words,  we  are  expected  as  Senators  to  judge  Senators  and 
House  Members  to  judge  House  Members. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  look  at  a  new  procedure  which  at 
least  in  part — the  Constitution  probably  mandates  that  we  punish 
our  own  Members — but  at  least  in  terms  of  finding  of  fact,  grand 
jury  phase  of  the  process,  or  some  other  phases  of  the  process  in 
terms  of  determining  whether  this  behavior  is  such  that  it  merits 
an  investigation — now  it  is  up  to  the  Members  to  impose  the  pun- 
ishment. 

But  the  idea  that  we  find  the  facts  ourselves  and  are  sort  of  judg- 
ing ourselves — do  you  think  it  would  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  Congress  as  an  institution  if  at  least  in  part  of  this 
process,  when  Members  are  accused  of  wrongdoing,  that  those  who 
are  not  sitting  Members — outstanding  citizens,  perhaps  some 
former  Members,  outstanding  former  public  officials,  but  then  just 
plain  citizens  who  have  made  a  mark  and  who  are  known  for  char- 
acter and  integrity  in  their  home  States  and  home  communities — 
might  serve  as  a  part  of  this  process,  might  serve  in  at  least  part  of 
the  process  on  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Do  you  think  that  would  strengthen  the  confidence  if  we  had 
some  citizen  input  as  opposed  to  just  Members  judging  Members? 

Mr.  Perot.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  would  suggest  that  you  consider 
having  them  in  place,  not  having  to  bring  them  together  for  an 
event.  That  group  is  there  and  when  there  is  a  problem  they  would 
deal  with  it. 

The  American  people  just  hate  the  fact  that  Congress  exempts 
itself  from  laws  it  passes  for  us  and  it  has  a  dual  standard.  If  you 
want  to  see  an  audience  react,  just  talk  about  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act.  We  are  back  to  square  one. 

I  heard  Margaret  Thatcher  say  the  other  night  that  all  free  soci- 
eties rest  squarely  on  a  moral,  ethical  base.  I  believe  she  is  right. 
That  is  why  you  and  I  keep  coming  back.  We  will  either  sink  or 
swim  if  we  have  a  strong  moral  ethical  base. 

I  wish  all  the  committee  members  were  here,  but  do  you  realize 
that  all  of  America  imitates  Congress  and  the  President?  Corporate 
America  will  imitate  what  happens  here.  You  are  our  role  models. 
I  can  give  you  1,000  examples.  You  set  the  standard  for  what  we 
are.  If  you  have  a  very  high  standard — there  is  another  point  that 
Mrs.  Thatcher  made.  She  said  that  self-governing  societies  rise  or 
fall  based  on  the  willingness  of  each  individual  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  his  or  her  own  acts. 

When  you  look  at  the  weaving,  the  ducking,  and  bobbing  that 
takes  place  in  this  country,  it  is  just  bizarre  that  nobody  wants  to 
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take  responsibility  for  his  own  acts.  If  it  is  done  in  the  White 
House,  if  it  is  done  in  the  Congress,  the  ripple  effect  across  this 
country  will  be  a  tremendous  strength  to  rebuilding  our  country. 

Chairman  Boren.  I  think  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
do  involve  some  outside  people  in  the  ethics  process. 

Mr.  Perot.  That's  a  great  idea.  I  would  just  make  them  perma- 
nent. 

Chairman  Boren.  That's  also  why  it's  so  important  that  when  we 
get  into  lobby  reform  it  does  close  the  revolving  door  and  it  does 
force  disclosure.  A  lobbyist  should  have  to  itemize  expenditures  for 
trying  to  influence  Congress.  If  it  includes  meals,  trips,  and  so  on, 
that  ought  to  be  out  there  and  there  ought  to  be  accountability. 

Accountability  also  goes  to  this  committee  structure  that  we're 
talking  about.  When  20  committees  act  on  a  bill,  how  in  the  world 
can  an  average  citizen  possibly  follow  the  process  of  a  bill  through 
Congress?  How  in  the  world  can  they  then  find  out  which  Members 
of  Congress  either  helped  pass  it  or  helped  kill  it  so  that  they  can 
hold  them  accountable? 

As  long  as  we  have  this  Byzantine  299  overlapping  committees 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  our  individual  actions.  So  I  think  what  you  have  said  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

Mr.  Perot.  This  is  so  important  and  so  precious  because  unless 
you  pinpoint  responsibility  and  authority,  you  can't  hold  anybody 
accountable  in  any  group  effort  anywhere.  That  is  the  way  it  is  set 
up.  If  one  group  has  the  responsibility,  there  is  no  place  to  run  and 
no  place  to  hide.  Do  it  right. 

I  would  carve  that  up  here  in  the  marble  somewhere,  too. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  the  ripple  effect  across  this  country  would 
be.  The  only  suggestion  I  would  make — I  would  agree  that  if  there 
is  any  spending  by  lobbyists — but  I  would  hope  that  we  will  have 
one  where  lobbyists  don't  spend,  but  they  just  bring  you  ideas.  I 
love  that.  If  what  they  really  have  to  bring  you  is  ideas,  let  that 
live.  But  that  is  all  they  can  bring  you.  They  can  represent  an 
American  company,  they  can  bring  these  ideas,  but  they  can't  do 
anything  else. 

You're  going  to  listen  because  you're  concerned  about  these 
American  companies  and  you  want  them  to  do  well.  If  they're  rep- 
resenting an  individual,  you  will  be  concerned  about  that  individ- 
ual. But  it  is  all  up-and-up.  It  is  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  not, 
What  can  you  do  for  me? 

That  is  never  said — nobody  ever  infers  that,  but  it  is  under  there. 
It  is  under  there  all  the  time  and  that  creates  perceptions  and  then 
we  copy,  unfortunately,  across  America. 

Chairman  Boren.  It  is  not  coincidental  that  the  Political  Action 
Committees  give  nine  to  one  to  sitting  incumbents  versus  challeng- 
ers because  they  are  the  people  whose  doors  they  need  to  open  to 
come  in  to  see  to  talk  about  legislation.  No  wonder,  then,  the 
people  have  the  perception  that  we  don't  listen  to  all  the  American 
people  equally. 

As  they  say  in  some  media  programs,  I  am  going  to  give  Senator 
Cohen  the  final  word,  after  which  point  we  will  stand  in  recess. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  one  of  the  new  Founding  Fathers 
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[Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  assure  Mr.  Dreier  that  while  the  House 
may  have  a  Rules  Committee  which  is  much  more  efficient,  the 
Senate  does  have  a  far  greater  sense  of  equity  to  allow  the  kind  of 
bipartisanship  displayed  on  this  committee  than  does  the  House. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  House  Members 
are  eager  to  move  to  the  Senate  so  that  they  can  then  operate 
under  the  aegis  of  Senator  Boren. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  When  I  first  walked  into  the  room  earlier  today 
I  made  the  comment,  did  I  miss  something?  Who  won  the  election? 

I  had  just  walked  away  from  a  meeting  with  President  Clinton 
and  I  came  into  this  room  and  found  as  many  people  here  as  there 
were  waiting  outside  at  the  Capitol  for  the  President.  A  reporter 
asked  me  what  I  meant  by  that  remark?  I  said  that  it  means  you 
have  an  awful  lot  of  supporters  out  there. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  we  have  been  so  interest- 
ed in  listening  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

There  is  a  philosophical  split  that  remains  in  this  country.  It  is 
within  our  own  parties,  but  it  is  also  between  the  parties.  There  is 
a  notion  that  somehow  Republicans  have  always  been  favoring  the 
rich  because  they  advocated  lower  tax  rates.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  for  example,  that  a  very  prominent  Democrat  Senator,  Senator 
Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of 
cutting  back  on  the  tax  rates,  provided  you  also  eliminated  some  of 
the  deductions  and  exemptions.  There  is  a  belief  that  if  you  cut  tax 
rates  and  you  cut  regulations  and  you  limit  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tions, you're  going  to  have  a  much  greater  spurt  in  the  growth  of 
economic  prosperity  in  this  country. 

We  have  that  group  within  our  own  party.  There  are  others  who 
focus  principally  upon  the  deficit.  They  are  seen  as  being  somewhat 
negative  forces  in  our  political  system.  They  point  to  Senators  Dole, 
Domenici,  Rudman,  and  some  of  the  others  who  advocate  that  we 
focus  upon  the  deficit  as  the  number  one  priority. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  reconcile  that  split  in  this  country 
because  we  have  people  running  off  to  the  right  and  left  saying 
that  we  need  to  cut  taxes  and  the  economy  will  take  care  of  itself. 

But  we  seem  to  be  going  the  other  direction  now  because  we're 
going  to  higher  tax  rates — up  to  36  percent  in  all  probability — 
we're  going  to  surtax  on  upper  income.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 
people  I  talk  to  back  in  Maine — there  aren't  many  millionaires, 
mostly  common  people  as  you  have  talked  about  today,  some  of 
them  even  successful  businessmen  and  women.  They  say  that  they 
are  prepared  even  to  pay  higher  taxes  provided  it  goes  to  lower  the 
deficit,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  what  you've  been  saying. 

We  have  a  dilemma  to  resolve.  We  may  have  to  go  to  higher 
taxes.  Hopefully,  if  we  do  that,  it  will  be  directed  to  lowering  the 
deficit. 

You  quoted  Jefferson.  He  also  said  that  whenever  one  generation 
spends  money  and  taxes  another  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  squandering 
futurity  on  a  massive  scale.  And  that  is  about  what  we  are  up  to 
and  have  been  up  to  for  some  time. 

So  we  have  to  resolve  this  conflict.  I  suspect  we're  going  to  have 
higher  taxes.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  go  for  lowering  the  national 
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debt  and  the  annual  deficit.  Then  we  ought  to  come  back  to  what  I 
think  is  an  appropriate  economic  philosophy,  that  by  lowering 
rates,  by  lowering  the  level  of  regulation  we  impose  on  business, 
and  eliminating  the  deductions — because  every  time  you  start  rais- 
ing the  tax  rate,  then  the  pressure  comes  that  we  have  to  have  de- 
ductions and  more  exemptions. 

You  talked  about  improving  the  IRS.  We  have  found  that  when 
you  lower  the  tax  rates  you  found  greater  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  We  have  a  voluntary  system  in  this  coun- 
try. The  reason  they  were  more  willing  to  comply  is  that  they 
weren't  looking  for  ways  to  get  through  the  exemptions,  hiring 
layers  and  accountants. 

So  we  have  to  resolve  that  philosophical  split  that  still  exists 
within  our  own  parties  and  also  within  the  country. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

John  Gardner  wrote  a  book,  I  recall  back  in  1970  or  1971,  called 
the  Recovery  of  Confidence.  Believe  it  or  not,  he  was  writing  about 
the  same  issues  we  are  here  talking  about  today,  the  recovery  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  phrases  that  stayed  with  me  was  that  the  American 
institutions  have  become  caught  in  a  savage  cross-  fire  between  un- 
critical lovers  and  unloving  critics.  There  are  people  on  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  that  are  so  enamored  with  the  status  quo  that  they 
will  fight  to  blunt  and  stultify  every  single  attempt  to  change. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  are  those  unloving  critics 
who  only  see  the  negative  in  life  and  in  our  system  and  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  positive  to  recommend  to  change  it. 

He  suggested  that  we  become  loving  critics  of  this  system,  that 
you  love  the  institution  that  we  have,  recognizing  that  we  have 
great  faults,  blemishes,  and  defects,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
change  them  in  that  spirit.  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  take  your 
testimony  and  what  you've  been  doing  throughout  the  country  and 
what  we  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  up  here. 

Thank  you  for  sitting  through  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Perot.  Thank  you,  sir. 

One  of  my  happiest  memories  of  the  last  year  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Maine.  There  was  a  windchill  factor  of  20  degrees 
below  zero,  we  were  in  Rockport,  Maine,  it  was  night,  we  were  driv- 
ing back  to  the  airport  and  there  was  a  family  of  four  standing  by 
the  highway.  We  don't  have  a  motorcade.  I  just  rented  a  car  from 
Hertz.  We  were  just  a  car  going  down  the  highway  but  they  had 
listened  to  it  over  the  radio  and  they  knew  it  was  over  and  there 
was  only  one  way  to  get  to  the  airport.  They  were  standing  out 
there  at  night  waving  an  American  flag. 

That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  if  we  keep  that  kind  of  approach — 
and  that  is  what  we're  trying  to  do  in  our  organization — all  we 
want  to  do  is  work  constructively  to  solve  these  problems. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  with  you.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
come. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  you 
spending  so  much  time  with  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Perot.  Anything  we  can  do  to  help,  let  us  know. 

Chairman  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause.] 
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[Whereupon,  at  5:54  p.m.,  the  Joint  Committee  was  adjourned  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington— the  Real-Life£  Sequel 

To  get  along,  go  along— or  else; 
this  ain't  no  movie 


9f  StoVG  bown 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  lowi — Even  in  g  quiet  year,  many  be- 
lieve, we  Iowans  are  being  inundated  by  presidential 
contenders.  Our  first -in -the- nation  caucus  state  is  seen 
as  a  model  of  democracy.  Perhaps  it  is,  yet  there  is  a  terrible 
feeung  here  that  it  just  doesn't  matter  anymore.  Those  who 
once  took  pnde  m  raising  issues  at  their  neighborhood  cau- 
cuses, knowing  they  had  a  chance  of  affecting  the  national  agenda, 
are  treang  left  out.  t  } 

The  aaenation  has  happened  because  people  beheve  they're  trying 
to  work  withm  an  American  campaign  system  that's  gone  haywire. 
I'm  do  pokbcaJ  evangebst,  but  I've  made  it  my  business  to  tell  my 
fellow  Iowans  just  what's  ifppwH  More  specifically,  1  tej]  them 
about  my  experience  last  year  as  a  candidate  for  the  VS.  House  of 

They've  found  my  experience  appalhng — exemnhfymg  what  many 
Iowans  beheve  has  gone  wrong:  the  dramatic  shift  from  a  participa- 
tory democracy  to  a  highly  centralized  and  mampulatrve  system.  At 
the  nsk  of  soundmg  naive,  I'D  confess  that  I  was  struck  by  this  real- 
mrxD  when  I  made  my  quest  for  the  Democrabr  nun  una  bun  m  Io- 
wa's second  ooogressnoal  chsmct  —  a  seat  vacated  by  Ren.  Tom 
Tauke,  who  unsuccessfully  challenged  Democratic  Sen.  Tom  Harlan 

My  msuucrxn  was  served  up  by  the  Democratic  Congressjonal 
Campaign  fjfnrw^1  (DCCO,  the  group  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
maintain  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House.  On  March  1  last  year, 
the  DCCC  put  on  a  workshop  for  challengers  at  its  Washington  bead- 
quarters,  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  Cajatoi  The  Republicans  were 
rinmg  the  same  rhmg  at  a  rliftrrpnt  rrmf  anri  piare 

I  attended  the  workshop  with  70  Democratic  ranrMai^q  from  all 
3*r  the  coatry.  We  Vjp"d  tto*  those  in  W*sh*!igtcfi,  ?nd  nartjcu- 
btrty  m  my  party,  had  been  awakened  to  the  compeflme  need  for  cam- 
pugii  irrorm.  After  ail.  one  would  have  expected  scandals  like  the 
"Kearny  Five*  situation  to  have  brought  on  a  rush  to  find  a  better 
way.  I  looked  forward  to  returning  to  Cedar  Raptis  filled  with  ideas. 
ideals,  esucs  and  inspiration 

It  didn't  happen  that  way.  Instead,  we  were  lectured  by  members 
of  Congress.  PAC  rey^eseinarjvrs,  pollsters,  consultants  and  media 
specialists  who  told  us  how  the  "game*  c  ptayed.  As  our  tape  record- 
ers took  down  their  words  of  wisdom,  we  heard  oohfical  "anorns"  Eke 
tbefolowng; 

■  Marty  Stone,  staff  member  of  the  DCCC  "Money  drives  tins 
town." 

■  Tom  King,  pnoapaJ  of  Fenn  and  King  consultants:  "You  have  to 
sell  yourself  m  Wasbmgtoo  first*  (pamtmg  out  the  primacy  of  Wash- 
ington profesaonab  over  the  people  you  mend  to  represent)  "Neg- 
ative pobtxs  c  a  primary  **""p«'g"  produces  damaged  goods,"  he 
added,  "but  you've  got  to  do  what  you've  got  to  do." . 

■  Frank  Greer  of  Greer,  Margate,  Mrtcbeit  The  game  of  raising 
PAC  money  here  n  Washington  wiD  make  the  difference.  Understand 
how  the  game  &  played.  It's  crucial  to  your  being  one  of  the  few  that 
wiD  wn."  He  continued.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  negative  cam- 
paigning s  good  cc  bad;  it's  a  reality." 

There  was  more  advice  at  the  workshop:  Rep.  Peter  Hoagland.  a 
Nebraska  Democrat,  assured  us  that  "raising  r*mpa>gn  money  from 
Washington  PACs  is  much  easier  than  from  individuals  bflOBC  it's  a 
BBwm  r^wtFmvnp 

I  wondered  just  what  kind  of  business  relationship  he  had  m  mind 
Having  been  m  bffJJ—  for  25  years,  I  believed  such  a  rela  bonship  to 
be  an  exchange  of  money  or  some  other  consideration  for  products  or 
services  of  value.  Marty  Stone  danfied  tins  concept  for  us:  These 
people  are  pax!  to  give  you  money."  he  sail  "You  have  to  do  certain 
thugs,  but  they  want  to  give  you  money." 

George  Gould  of  the  letter  -earners  union  indirectly  explained  why 
so  title  PAC  money  goes  to  challengers — and  how  PAC  giving  has 
less  to  do  with  ideology  than  wtth  access  to  power  1  don't  give  my 
people's  money  to  those  1  trunk  are  gang  to  lose,  so  you  have  to  con- 
vince ok  you're  gong  to  wm." 

He  dkm't  mnce  words  about  the  impted  agreement  between  the 
PAC  and  the  recaprnt  of  the  PACs  largesse.  Nor  did  he  fhnch  when 
be  said,  "When  you  take  PAC  money,  you  are  saying  you're  their 

As  a  ramrhnatr,  I  refused  PAC  money— one  of  two  Hous?  candi- 
dates n  the  nation  to  do  ».  In  pan.  the  deasrai  was  a  reflection  of 
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the  caucus-generated  platform  of  Iowa  Democrats — one  that  called 
for  an  end  to  the  influence  of  PACs  and  a  hmit  to  the  obscene  levels 
of  campaign  spending.  In  addition,  I  had  been  working  for  campaign 
reform  snee  1980  m  the  bebef  that  the  best  way  to  return  the  agen- 
da of  representative  democracy  to  its  dozens  s  to  assure  a  govern- 
ment beholden  only  to  them  and  not  to  Washington-based,  special-in- 
terest pressure  groups. 

In  bght  of  that,  you  can  imagine  my  reaction  to  being  lectured  at 
the  wnrk?bop  by  HczgLzd.  who  said.  "V»«c  ut  you  may  be  under 
pressure  to  repudiate  PACs.  I  strongly  suggest  you  not  take  the 
book.  Restrain  yourself,  don't  let  real  for  reform  influence  you.  Pro- 
cess challenges  just  don't  work."  *-' 

Many  ranHiHarr-;  intruding  me,  were  fighting  personal  financial 
odds  to  take  a  year  or  more  from  their  jobs  to  campaign  for  Con- 
gress. Nevertheless,  we  were  told  by  Hoagland — who.  incidentally, 
spent  $180,000  of  he  own  money  on  his  campaign — that  the  "ulti- 
mate test  of  your  commitment  is  how  much  of  your  own  money  you 
are  willing  to  put  into  your  own  rempajgri  If  you  aren't  wiling  to  use 
your  own  money,  you  ought  to  ihmk  about  [doing]  something  else.' 

He  further  urged  us  to  adopt  this  approach  because  "fa  wffl  be  a 
permanent  career  change,  you'll  be  here  as  long  as  you  want-*  He 
was  apparently  underscoring  a  system  of  campaign  funding  that  has 
become  an  overwhelmingly  effective  incurnbent-protecoon  tool  He 
was  also,  m  my  view,  advocating  the  principle  that  personal  wealth  is 
an  appropriate  quahncation  for  election  to  office. 

The  complete  Washingtomzation  of  politics  had  become 
abundantly  dear.  It  was  all  right  there.  Everything  you 
could  ever  want  for  a  successful  election  was  either 
right  in  the  room  or  within  walking  distance. 

The  second  day  of  the  workshop  began  with  a  "mating 
dance"  brunch,  limited  to  candidates  and  PACs.  Candidates  wore 
blue  name  tags  and  PACs  wore  red.  The  occasion  was  opened  by 
Arkansas  Rep.  Beryl  Anthony,  then  head  of  the  DCCC.  who  defined 
PACs  as  an  acronym  for  "People  Are  Concerned."  He  said  that  can- 
didates facing  those  who  cnocae  PACs  must  "take  that  issue  straight 
to  'em  because  PACs  represent  thousands  of  bttle  people* 

I  saw  the  Phillips  Petroleum  PAC  representative  smile  with  ap- 
proval I  wondered  if  he  was  representative  of  the  "little  people"  to 
whom  Anthony  referred.  The  congressman  went  on  to  tefl  the  PAC 
people  they'd  be  able  to  ptck  winners  and  find  matches  in  the  room 
that  win  "make  your  board  of  directors  proud  of  you." 

Candidates  were  coached  to  hire  Washington  consultants  and  poll- 
sters with  the  money  they  raised  from  Washington  PACs.  Hoagland 
toU  us  we  "must  hire  world-class  people  and  not  local  [back  home] 
people  That's  why  you  have  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  "  The  letter- 
camers"  Gould  said.  "You  can't  hne  local  people — forget  aT 

Talk  about  vertical  rntegrabon  of  the  campaign  industry'  Here  was 
a  congressman  teflmg  us  how  to  get  the  money  and  a  PAC  director 
grvmg  the  specifics,  while  on  the  same  panel  were  the  consultants, 
pollsters  and  media  gurus  who  were  ready  to  spend  every  dime  of  it 
for  us.  Left  cut  of  the  equation  were  the  people  I  sought  to  represent 


Gould  wait  an  to  warn  candidates  of  the  f oBy  of  involving  volun- 
teers from  home  districts,  saying  we  may  need  them  near  efecuon 
day  to  "walk  the  streets."  Said  Gould.  In  the  first  phases  theyTl  be  no 
help.  They  can't  do  poflmg,  radio,  direct  mail  or  TV."  At  the  moment 
he  spoke,  my  campaign  had  scores  of  volunteers  who  sul  believer!  in 
a  governmerlt  "of  the  people,*  phoning  neighbors  to  talk  about  the 
campaign  and  issues  that  concerned  them.  Other  volunteers  were 
stuffing  and  stamping  envelopes  for  a  "direct  maiT  response  to  those 


I  suppose  you  could  say  that  my  reaction  was  pretty  emotional.  I 
stood  and  implored  the  candidates  and  panelists,  saying  that  much  of 
what  we'd  heard  is  much  of  what  e  wrong  with  the  process  of  pol- 
itics, campaigns  and  government  today.  1  told  the  gathering  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  Democrats  who  lead  the  effort  to  end  the  land  of 
notaries  we  had  been  coached  that  day  to  execute. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  moment  of  silence  after  my  com- 
ments. It  was  broken  when  PAC  director  Gould  said,  "WeU,  I  guess 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  contributing  to  thai  campaign.*-  There 
was  polite  laughter  and  the  workshop  proceeded. 

Later,  though,  many  of  the  candidates  approached  me  individually 
to  second  my  chagrin  about  a  system  out  of  control.  At  one  point. 
there  were  five  of  us  m  the  restroom  during  a  break,  railing  against 
the  searmness  and  proposing  how  we  might  best  change  the  system. 
However,  most  of  them  already  had  committed  to  raising  as  much 
PAC  money  as  they  could,  so  they  didn't  want  to  express  their  con- 
cern in  the  presence  of  PACs  and  the  DCCC.  But,  before  the  work- 
shop was  over,  more  than  half  of  the  candidates  present,  one  at  a 
time,  whispered  their  affirmation  of  my  remarks  and  their  deep  dis- 
apprjcitment  in  the  position  of  those  representing  our  party. 

One  lasting  impression  came  during  a  brief  discussion  I  bad  with  a 
would-be  ■•yyhda"'  who  decided,  during  those  two  days,  not  to  run. 
Iras  has  got  to  change,*  he  confided.  He  panted  out  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  such  activity  to  an  end.  A  psychologist  by  profession,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  behavior  we  witnessed  was  addictive  m  nature  and 
that  he  had  often  seen  similar  symptoms  m  his  rirarooe.  We  mi*^ 
ihs:  the  test  ."cr^aag  "pcfciaDy  addictr-  cc^r- — P*C  £*M  ?n 
of  what  we  saw  here.  It  is  an  addiction,  be  said,  that  has  to  be 
■tacked.' 

In  looking  back.  1  realize  how  serious  Frank  Greer  was  when  he 
said.  The  campaigns  that  get  the  help  are  the  ones  that  lis"  he 

DCCC  when  they  say  that  you  have  to  go  after  a  specific  PAC  and  the 
like.  The  candidates  that  listen  wul  get  the  help  in  the  last  few 
months  of  the  campaign.* 

Our  campaign  was  cut  from  the  DCCC  mailing  fast  soon  after  the 
workshop.  The  issue  papers,  congressional  calendars,  updates  on 
important  legislation  and  aD  the  rest  were  sent  only  to  my  primary 
opponent,  Eric  Tabor,  who  was  making  hs  third  run  for  the  House. 
He  had  been  the  third  highest  PAC-hmded  challenger  m  the  ration 
during  the  prior  election.  On  election  night,  when  I  called  my  oppo- 
nent's office  to  concede,  the  person  who  answered  hs  phone  was  a 
paaf  staff  member  of  the  DCCC.  In  November,  Tabor  was  defeated 
by  Republican  Jim  Nussei 

Now,  the  Senate  has  taken  some  steps  toward  campaign  reform, 
and  the  measure  it  passed  m  the  spring  is  before  the  House.  I  would 
Eke  to  show  members  of  Congress  the  petition  1  have.  It  was  signed 
by  the  13  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
who  met  on  a  Tuesday  noon  in  the  horary  in  Manon,  Iowa.  The  same 
response  came  from  the  41  members  of  the  Canton  Knvanis  Chib;  27 
members  at  me  meeting  of  UAW  Local  1024;  the  executh*  commit- 
tee of  the  Linn  County  Farm  Bureau;  the  Lions  Club  of  Lansing;  Ro- 
tanans  m  Manchester,  a  C-uttenburg  High  School  government  dass;  a 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Business  Women's  Association;  Du- 
buque Optimists,  Teamsters  retirees;  the  Cedar  Rapids  N AACP.  and 
more  than  50  other  diverse  eastern  Iowa  service  dubs,  ovc  groups 
and  the  tike. 

The  citaens  at  these  gatherings,  including  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats and  independents,  signed  a  petition  that  &  a  Cal  to  action  to  end 
the  stranglehold  that  PACs  have  on  democracy,  return  the  agenda  of 
government  to  its  citizens  and  stop  the  "arms  race*  of  campaign 


You  have  to  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  House  members  to  bear  the 
voices  like  those  m  eastern  Iowa  and  jam  with  the  Senate  to  begm  the 
return  to  a  government  of ,  by  and  for  the  people.  Or  wiD  they  adhere 
to  a  government  of  the  PACs,  by  the  consultants  and  for  the  specaJ 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROSS  PEROT 

TO  THE 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 

CONGRESS 

MARCH  2,  1993 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  for 
your  willingness  to  tackle  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  our  government.  Your  work  in 
the  coming  weeks  and  months  will  determine  the  success  of  the  plans  before  Congress 
to  bring  run-away  spending  under  control,  and  restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  their  government. 

The  American  people  are  fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  finest  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  serving  on  this  Committee.  This  undertaking  will  require  great  courage  on 
your  part.  Stand  on  principle.   Don't  compromise.  You  will  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

Across  this  great  country,  ordinary  citizens  will  be  cheering  for  you  whu  are  willing  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  — 

•  To  reform  our  government. 

•  To  rebuild  our  country. 

•  To  stop  spending  our  children's  money  and  pay  Our  debts. 

•  And,  to  lay  the  foundation  to  assure  that  the  21st  Century  will  be  the  greatest  in 
our  country's  history. 

The  people  understandably  feel  that  after  going  four  trillion  dollars  in  debt,  our  elected 
leaders  should  have  created  Utopia.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  we  should  now 
have— 
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Great  jobs  for  everyone. 

A  growing,  expanding  economy. 

The  best  schools  in  the  world. 

No  crime. 

No  illegal  drugs. 

The  world's  finest  health  care  system. 

Effective  social  programs  that  benefit  the  needy. 
Our  only  challenge  should  be  to  pay  the  four  trillion  dollar  debt. 
As  you  well  know,  we  have  not  created  Utopia  in  America. 

•  We  have  the  roost  violent,  crime-ridden  society  in  the  industrialized  world. 

•  Our  public  schools  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrialized  world. 

•  We  have  5  %  of  the  world' s  population  and  50%  of  the  world's  cocaine  use. 

•  Our  roads,  hridges  and  other  infrastructure  are  in  decay. 

•  Our  industrial  base  and  job  base  are  deteriorating.  Our  citizens  are  not  at  work 
in  good  jobs.  Millions  have  no  jobs.  We  ship  entire  industries  overseas. 

•  Even  our  finest  companies  are  downsizing. 

Our  country  has  been  mismanaged.  If  we  were  a  business,  we  would  be  bankrupt. 
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In  short,  we  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  We  have  a  four  trillion  dollar  debt,  and  we 
are  surrounded  by  problems  that  will  take  huge  expenditures  to  resolve. 

As  your  Committee  does  its  work,  if  you  do  it  without  compromise  —  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  —  within  a  few  months,  this  Committee  can  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  elected  servants  and  their  government. 

All  across  this  country,  millions  of  people  will  support  you  and  admire  your  courage. 

Our  financial  situation  is  critical.   We  are  over  four  trillion  dollars  in  debt.   We  have 
added  over  130  billion  dollars  to  the  national  debt  since  the  November  election.  The 
annual  increase  in  the  national  debt  exceeds  the  cost  to  fight  and  win  World  War  TI. 
All  ordinary  income  taxes  paid  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  needed  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  debt. 

These  numbers  are  so  large  that  most  of  us  have  had  difficulty  comprehending  them. 
The  magnitude  of  the  debt  was  not  discussed  in  prior  political  campaigns.  Today,  the 
American  people  understand  the  problems  posed  by  these  numbers.  They  know  we 
need  action  now. 

The  mood  across  America  is  one  of  frustration,  apprehension,  and,  yes,  distrust.  There 
is  a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in  government  based  on  past  performance. 

1  regret  having  to  say  that  the  American  people  do  not  trust  their  government.  The  Tax 
and  Budget  Summit  made  us  skeptical,  even  cynical  about  being  manipulated  and 
misled  by  our  elected  servants.   Go  back  and  look  at  what  our  government  told  the 
American  people  at  the  Tax  and  Budget  Summit 

That  agreement  was  supposed  to  deal  with  the  deficit  and  to  bring  federal  spending 
under  control.  It  didn't  In  fact,  spending  was  increased  $1.83  for  every  dollar  of  new 
taxes. 

The  people  are  concerned  that  the  federal  government  does  not  keep  books.  The 
people  believe  that  financial  records  either  do  not  exist  or  are  wildly  inaccurate.  They 
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are  convinced  that  they  are  routinely  given  misleading,  distorted  numbers  by  their 
elected  servants. 

At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need  a  growing,  expanding  economy,  our  job  base  and 
tax  base  are  deteriorating. 

The  average  citizen  has  figured  out  that  the  only  way  out  of  this  problem  is  for  every 
American  to  be  working  in  a  good-paying,  private  sector  job  so  that  he  or  she  can  pay 
taxes. 

The  average  American  knows  that  we  have  exported  millions  of  jobs  overseas  through 
trade  agreements  that  don't  make  sense  for  the  United  States,  and  that  these  agreements 
were  engineered  by  highly  paid  foreign  lobbyists,  many  of  whom  were  former  United 
States  government  officials. 

The  average  citizen  has  figured  out  that  if  four  trillion  dollars  didn't  jump-start  our 
economy,  additional  federal  expenditures  to  create  jobs  will  not  be  the  answer. 

The  average  citoen  understands  that  sacrifice  will  be  necessary.  The  people  are  willing 
to  sacrifice,  provided  that  the  programs  are  sound,  well  conceived,  and  work. 

This  time  the  American  people  must  have  ail  the  facts. 

•  They  want  the  details  —  not  the  sound  bites. 

•  They  absolutely  do  not  want  tax  and  spending  programs  first,  with  only  the 
possibility  of  cuts  and  savings  at  a  later  time. 

•  They  want  to  see  the  whole  plan  laid  out,  and  explained  to  them  in  detail  before 
it  is  passed  into  law. 

•  They  want  an  audited  financial  report  each  quarter  to  see  whether  or  not  we  are 
on  target.  If  not,  why  not. 
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•  They  want  a  balanced  budget  amendment  as  a  condition  for  the  tax  increase  to 
assure  that  we  do  pay  our  bills  and  eliminate  our  debt. 

•  They  want  the  President  to  have  the  line  item  veto. 

•  They  want  to  clean  up  the  federal  election  process  and  eliminate  the  electoral 
college. 

•  In  order  for  Congress  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  business  of  our  country,  we 
must  dramatically  reduce  the  cost  of  political  campaigns  so  that  the  members  of 
Congress  do  not  have  to  spend  so  much  nine  and  energy  raising  money. 

•  We  must  have  a  mechanism  that  allows  Congress  and  the  White  House  to  listen 
to  the  people.  Each  member  of  Congress  should  know  the  views  of  the  people 
in  his  or  her  district  on  the  vital  issues. 

•  The  people,  the  owners  of  this  country,  want  a  proper  voice  in  their 
government.  They  feel  they  have  a  government  that  comes  aj  them  from 
Washington  —  manipulated  and  controlled  by  foreign  lobbyists,  domestic 
lobbyists  and  other  special  interests.  They  want  a  government  that  comes  from 
them. 

Corporate  America  is  downsizing.  The  federal  government  must  downsize.  The  White 
House  and  Congress  must  downsize. 

People  realize  you  have  300  committees  and  subcommittees,  and  a  personal  sialT  thai 
has  grown  to  12,000  in  Congress  with  an  additional  20,000  in  support  agencies.  The 
people  want  you  to  trim  down.  From  your  proceedings,  I  understand  that  Senators,  on 
average,  serve  on  twelve  different  panels.  You  cannot  adequately  focus  attention  when 
you  have  such  a  broad  scope  of  responsibilities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  spend  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
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The  highest  priority  is  for  government  to  lead  by  example  to  regain  the  trust  and 
respect  of  the  American  people. 

The  following  advice  could  be  the  standard  for  this  Committee's  work: 

The  budget  should  be  balanced. 

The  Treasury  should  be  refilled. 

Public  debt  should  be  reduced. 

The  arrogance  of  public  officials  should  be  controlled. 

These  are  not  my  words.  Cicero  spoke  these  words  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  people  feel  that  Washington  should  provide  strong,  effective  leadership.  The 
American  people  cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  while  their  elected  servants  continue  to 
live  in  royal  splendor.  All  sacrifice  should  begin  at  the  top  —  with  our  elected  leaders. 

You  must  eliminate  all  of  the  perks  and  practices  that  have  caused  the  American  people 
to  lose  confidence  in  Congress.  The  White  House  must  do  the  same. 

The  American  people  are  so  well  informed  that  legislation  which  only  creates  an  image 
of  correcting  these  ethical  problems  will  not  satisfy  them.  I  know  this  Committee  will 
not  disappoint  the  people.  I  encourage  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  to  reform 
our  government  without  political  compromise.  Your  Committee  can  set  a  new  standard 
for  ethics  in  government.  Don't  worry  about  getting  the  votes  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Give  us  great  legislation.  We,  the  people,  will  see  that  it  gets  passed  without 
compromise. 

Fairly  or  unfairly,  the  people  feel  that  our  government  and  some  of  our  government 
officials  are  for  sale.  Other  countries  around  the  world  share  this  feeling. 

From  the  Japanese  Economic  Journal: 

•  "Influence  in  Washington  is  just  like  in  Indonesia.  It's  for  sale. " 
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The  British  view  from  The  Economist: 

•  "Washington's  culture  of  influence  for  hire  is  uniquely  open  lo  domestic 
and  foreign  bidders.  Its  lawful  ways  of  corrupting  public  policy  are 
unrivaled  in  the  world." 

The  Dutch  view: 

•  "A  big  part  of  the  problem  is  that  so  many  Americans  are  for  sale." 
To  correct  this,  we  must  completely  get  rid  of  foreign  lobbyists. 

Elected,  appointed  and  career  federal  officials  must  come  to  Washington  to  serve,  not 
to  cash  in.  I  urge  you  to  shut  the  revolving  door  that  allows  people  to  instantly  move 
back  and  forth  from  being  a  government  official  or  a  Member  of  Congress  one  day  to  a 
highly  paid  lobbyist  the  next. 

We  must  reduce  the  role  of  domestic  lobbyists  to  that  of  only  providing  information  — 
but  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  providing  money,  influence,  trips,  or  anything  else  that 
would  cause  the  American  people  to  lose  confidence  in  their  elected,  appointed  or 
career  servants.  Our  government  servants  must,  if  they  want  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  not  accept  anything  from  domestic  lobbyists,  or  any  other  source. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  resolve  that  when  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  done,  there  wili  be 
large  signs  in  front  of  Congress,  the  White  House,  and  every  part  of  government  that 
read,  "NOT  FOR  SALE  AT  ANY  PRICE." 

The  people  feel  that  our  current  system  of  government  adversely  impacts  the  ethical 
standards  of  our  elected  servants.  We  must  change  the  system. 

This  Committee  can  create  a  new  government  that  operates  in  the  center  of  the  field  of 
ethical  behavior  —  not  along  the  sidelines.  The  real  test  for  the  future  should  be  —  Is  it 
right  or  wrong?  —  not  Is  it  legal  or  illegal? 
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When  you  oomplctc  this  task,  you  will  be  covered  with  scars  and  bruises. 

There  will  be  many  days  when  you  wonder  —  Is  it  worth  it? 

Compare  your  sacrifices  to  those  who  founded  our  country. 

Think  of  those  who  died  on  the  battlefield. 

Take  an  hour  and  look  at  the  names  on  the  Vietnam  Memorial.  Think  of  your  own 
sons  and  daughters,  as  you  look  at  these  names. 

Remember  Churchill's  shortest  speech  —  "Never  give  in,  never  give  in,  never,  never, 
never." 

Leave  Washington  for  a  few  days.  Go  home.   Visit  with  the  people.  They  will  give 
you  new  strength. 

My  personal  view  is  that  the  American  people  elect  fine  citizens,  who  come  to 
Washington  to  serve,  but  become  trapped  by  a  system  that  is  flawed.  The  end  result  is 
a  system  that  produces  gridlock  and  a  four  trillion  dollar  debt.   The  system  must  be 
changed,  if  our  government  is  to  function  properly.   A  Washington  Post  editorial,  "Mr. 
Smith  Goes  To  Washington,"  sums  it  up.  r  will  leave  copies  for  your  review. 

Remember  that  in  order  to  endure,  self-governing  nations  must  rest  on  a  strong  moral, 
ethical  base  where  each  citizen  takes  full  responsibility  for  his  or  her  own  actions.  This 
Committee  is  rebuilding  that  base  for  our  government.  You  hold  this  nation's  future  in 
your  hands. 
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As  you  work  through  this  challenge,  remember  Theodore  Roosevelt's  words: 

It's  not  the  critic  who  counts  .  .  . 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena  .  .  . 

Who  strives  valiantly  .  .  . 

Who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions .  .  . 

Who  spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause  .  .  . 

Who,  at  the  best,  knows  in  the  end,  the  triumph  of  high  achievement, 

And  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at  least  fails  while  daring  greatly. 
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